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INTEREST TEACHERS 


ATTRACTIVE 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


139 volumes of fresh and _ interesting 


New School 
of Methods in 
Public School Music 


The Williams and Rogers Series 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 
MODERN BUSINESS PENSIANSHIP 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKt EPING 


reading for all grades, profusely illustra- 


ted and handsomely bound. inc'uding : — 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Beginners’ Books - - - 9 Books July 13--25 


Fairy Tales 13“ 


1903 


FACULTY 


The Leading System 
Now Published in Three Forms 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
ADVANCED COURSE 
COMPLETE COURSE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 27--Aug. 8 


THOMAS TAPPER 
HOLLIS E. DANN 
EMORY P. RUSSELL 


Famous Stories and Literature 23 “ 
Historical & Biographical Readers 53 “ 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON {emmmene, Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 
GRANT DRAKE 
Mrs. EMMA A. THOMAS 


New Commercial Law 
Commercial Arithmetic 


Geographical Readers - - 10 « 
Nature Stories - - = 2% « 
Patriotic and Moral Readers - 5 “ 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive 
course in the most approved methods of 
presenting music in public school classes. 
Circulars with detailed information sent 
to any address on request. 


Seventy Lessons in Spelling 
New Practical Grammar and Correspondence, 
and other books for Commercial Classes 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue of COM- 
MERCIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Practical Business Training | 


Popular Books for The Grades. 


Arithmetic. Sournwortn’s Essentiats oF and Aritumetic — (the 
last gust out). 

Geography. Tivpen’s Grammar Scnoor and Commerciat. The first is at press, and 
the new edition will be ready in March. The Commerctar has been revised by one 
of the most eminent experts of this country, and will be ready in April. 

Language and Grammar. Sovrnwortn’s New Lancuace Book anp GRaMMAu 
— better than the popular old. 

Penmanship. Tur Epvucationat System — slant, rational slant, and vertical. 

Spelling, Tue Worp Burtper — a popular book for the five lower grades. Daity 

Apvancep RationaL SPELLER — a unique but very successful book -— just introduced 
in all the Boston grammar schools. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R.1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without diflicult study, to 
come toa friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet, 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Gitman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line’ drawings are provided, which can be copied upon 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING €0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
NEw York; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No. 702, No. 707 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


THE EstTErRBROOK STEEL PEN Co. | 


TWO BOOKS FOR 


N. E, A. VISITORS 


Historic Pilgrimages 
In New England. By Edwin M. Bacon. Illustrated, $1.20. 


The vivid story of New England is told in the very spots where 
the stirring drama. was enacted. The famous places where the pio- 
neers and Pilgrims planted their first homes, the ancient buildings, 
and the monuments to the wise and dauntless founders of the great 
Commonwealth are visited, and, while in the atmosphere of the asso- 
cialions, the thrilling narrative of the past is recounted. Of all the 

_ books for tourists or students in Yankee-land, this is easily the best of 
those with historic background. 


— 


Literary Pilgrimages 
In New England. By Edwin M. Bacon. Illustrated, $1.50, 


The definite details as to places to visit and routes by which to 
reach them, as well as the information that adds immensely to the in- 
terest and profit of a pilgrimage, must commend the book to every 
tourist in New England. It is a pleasure to read the descriptions 
of the personality, homes, and writings of New England's literary 
people, past and present. Mr. Bacon’s charming conversational style, 
and the array of excellent pictures, adds appreciably to the interest 
and value of the volume. 


| NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


For sale by all bookdealers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON : 221 Columbus Avenue 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


manie LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
... NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any land we have ever visited. 
There are al! the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us, Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 


Editor EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WABASH. 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one regular one-way fare, plus $2.00, for the 
round trip. Tickets will be on sale on or about 
July Ist to 5th, and willbe good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before July 12th; but upon deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City 
St. Louis, Omaha,and Des Moines to Niagara Falls 
having its wn rails. It also has its owa rails be 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

Oo tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen- 
gers will have the —, of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston and 


New York. 
Cc. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass andTkt. Agt. ROSTON, 


Educational Press Association of America. 
March 1, 1903. 


OFFICERS, 
President—C. W. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice- President—C. M. Parker, rsville, Hl. 
Secretary—Warlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O.T Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N.Y. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-o 
American Esjucation............. Aibany, N. Y. 
AmericanJournal of Education... Milwaukee, Wis, 


American School rd Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal ......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review........ Natchitoches La, 
Michigan Schoo) Moderator. .... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Sclfools...... Des Moines, Ia. 
Mississippi Schoo! Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri School Journal... ..... Jefferson City, Mo, 
Nebraska Teacher ............... Lincoin, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,........... Boston, Mass 
Primary Education. Boston, Mass 
Primary School..... New York, N.Y. 


School Bulletin....... 
School and Home Education . 

School Education 
+ 


Schoo! News & Practical Educator..Tayloreville, Il). 
Southern School Journal ....... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute......... «New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............ Austin, Tex 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas, 


Western Wis, 
Wisconsin Juur, of Education,,Mlwaukee, Wis. 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


SEMYSLA 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with grea 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


PEN, 


t care to meet the latest 


Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


20th Century Encyclopedia Making by the 


“T think your plan of publish- 
ing an Encyclopedia which shall 
show the existing condition and 
progress of the United States, in 
order that we may not be coi. 


pelled to look for thatinformation . 


in fureign publications, a most 
excellent idea.” 


GEO. F. HOAR, 
U.S. Senator. 


HON. 
¢ 
“An‘ Encyclopedia Americana’ 
seems to me to be avery pressing 
uecessity, and I know no qne 
more competent tv undertake 
suoh an important work than the 
editor of the ScientificAmerican.”’ 
WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
U.S. Senator. 


England has her BRITANNICA, 
France her LAROUSSE, and Ger- | 
many her MyER and her BROCK. 
HAUS, butt e United States has 
never produced a National Ency- 
clopedia. Realizing this fact, 
Frederick Converse Beach, Ed- 
itor of the Scientific American, 
assisted by more than seven 
hundred eminent writers and 
specialists, has, after years of 
labor, produced the Twentieth 
Century marvel of Encyclopedia 
making, namely, the 


Eocyclopedia Americana 


It is the one afetinetiony American 
Encyclopedia, in completeness of 
detail, style of diction, and terse- 
ness of expression. 

lt is an epitome of up-to-date 
knowledge, prepared by Americans 
for Americans. ‘The product of 
American brains and American 
hands now leads the world. So the 
Encyclopedia Americana, the 
product of American scholarship, 
takes the lead for freshness, com- 
prehensiveness, and practical 


utility. In these 


SIXTEEN SUPERB 
ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


there is condensed a vast store of 
knowledge about every conceivable 
subject. It is not only equal to the 
best of the other Encyclopedias, 
but newer, fuller in information, 
and thoroughly up to the present in 
style, type, and freshness of 
material. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK 
IN EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


New Text, New Type, New Maps, 
New Illustrations. Every contrib- 
utor anauthority inhisline. Iver 
article new, fresh, crisp, original, 
and written from the modern 
American standpoint. 


The Encyclopedia Americana 
is sold exclusively in connection 


with the Scientific American, 
through the 


Scientific American Club 


American.” 


“The wholly ineflicient treat 
ment we receive in foreign publi- 
cations should ensure a very wide 
demand for a truly American 
work, especially at this time 
when the developments of prac- 
tienl science are revolutionizing 
our arts and handicratts. Such a 
work, emanating from the oflice 
of the Scientific American, will 
have the confidence of the entire 
Américan people.” 

JNO: P, JONES, 
U.S. Senator. 


“The progress and develop- 
ment of the United States in all 
avenues of human activity de- 
mand a work which will bring 
into compact form information 
which is daily needed by the 
statesman, lawyer, editor, busi- 
ness man, and others.” 

CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, 

U.S. Senator, 


4a CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. -«s 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN CLUB, 

GENTLEMEN : Please send me, free of charge, sample pages of 
your Encyclopedia Americana, with full particulars of your special 
price to members of THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Club. 


Town @nd. Slate 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Maks., 
Room 307; 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. 


Railway 


A vacation 


among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 


strength and contentment. 


boarding houses and ranches. 
Complete information on request. 


W. W. HALL, N. E. P. A., 369 Wa‘hington St., Boston, Mass. 


Moderate charges at hotels, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the| 


JOURNAL OF EpvUOATION will secure a year’s | 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO, 


2-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass, 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon 8t., BOSTON, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1908. 

June 29-August 1: Harvard Medici) 

school. Boston, Mass, 

July 1-August 14—University of Michj- 
gan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. |, 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge. 


July 6-18—National Summer schoo] at 
San Francisco. Address 8, C. Smith, 3°). 
325 Sansome street, San Francisco, Ca). 

July 6-August 15—Cornell Universi(y 
at Ithaca. Address the registrar of Cor. 
nell University at lthaca, N. Y. 

July 6-August 15—Syracuse Universi(y, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of {j« 
summer school, 

July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Au- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridve. 
Address, Rev. Robert 8S. Morigen, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heig)its, 
New York city. 

July 8-August 19—Columbia University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-August 22: Tufts College, Mass, 
July 13-25—The New School of Methods 

in Public School Musie at Boston, <Ad- 

dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100-Washington square, New 

York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

July 14-21: American Institute of Nor 
mal Methods. Eastern school, Boston, 
Mass; Western school, Evanston, III. 
July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 

the study of English at Fort Edward (Col 

legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. <Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 

place, Albany, N. Y. 

July 21-August 7—Summer School of 
Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Hd- 
ward Island. 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa 
bash avenue, Chicago, 


THIRTY-ONE VIEWS OF NEW ENG 
LAND SEACOAST--PORTFOLI/O 
ALL ALONG SHORE— FORTY 
FOUR PAGE DESCRIPT- 
IVE BOOK. 


EIGHT CENTS FOR BOTH. 


Ocean bathing is the chief delight of th 
summer sojourner at the seaside resort 
‘and this fact alone would tend to mak 
northern New England’s seacoast thi 
popular mecca for summer travel; but tlie 
pleasures of the seashore are not confined 
entirely to bathing by any means. 

The beautiful opportunity for yachting 
along the coast of Marblehead, the grand 
scenery of Gloucester and the Cape Ann 
territory; the large and beautiful soll 
links which have now become a feature of 
the larger resorts; the summer theatre 
where the best of vaudeville entertall 
ments are given, and the grandest sul 
mer hotels in the country, all these at 
others features combine to add to thie el: 
joyment of life at the seashore. 

These famous resorts are described in 4 
delightful and interesting manner in the 
booklet, “All Along Shore,” issued by the 
Passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, The portfolio, 
shore of New England,” contains t)''t) 
one magnificent views of scenery “/0!5 
the coast and will be mailed upon rece!) 
of six cents in stamps. The deseript''® 
book will be mailed upon receipt 
cents in stamips. 


Springfield, Mass., was the first 
1840, to elect a superintendent of 5°00" 
Massachusetts was the first state to adop 
a uniform Free Text-Book law. 5)!!! 
field was the first city to adopt the ‘Ho 
den System for Preserving Books,” '“°" 
years ago, and have ordered annual!) Ho 
den Book Covers for the text-book» 4 
repairing material for each tele! 
desk. 


Rush—Hustle—Hurry—Bustle 
please, but just remember the litt!> 
orandum you have, Yes, it’s 8020 
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AND BEST MEETING THE 


Boston, July 6-10, 1903. 


[ The Report of the N. E. A. Will be Continued in Next Issue. ] 


The meeting is more than twice as large as any other 
in the history of the N. BE. A. 


Advanced membership more than 7,000—more than 
twice as many as at Los Angeles, 

The weather man helped out. There were more than 
10,000 tickets to high social functions and musical at- 
tractions. Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
New York City, has secured the greatest evidence of in- 
terest in the N. E. A., in that every public school in the 
city is to be an active member. I prophecy that this 
will become universal in the large cities. The concep- 
tion is Dr. Maxwell’s, and through his energy it is being 
worked out in the largest city on the continent. 


The Hemenway harbor excursion of Wednesday was 
even more successful than any one dared hope. The sea 


was smooth, the breeze delightful, room ample, music’ 


inspiring, and the luncheon refreshing. No one man has 
ever begun to do so much for the National Educational 
Association at any one of its meetings as did Augustus 
Hlemenway when he provided this excursion, music, and 
luncheon, 


There was no weakest link in the chain, no committee 


failed at any point. 

Thirty thousand people were registered, given their ap- 
propriate badges, deposited their tickets, received all 
their guide books, and, so far as desired, were located 
in boarding accommodations to their liking, often at the 
rate of 1,200 an hour, which was more than three times 
as rapid a rate as thas ever been struck at any previous 
meeting. 

The Symphony concert, “The Damnation of Faust,” 
under the direction of B. J. Lang, was even a greater 
success than the fondest expectation of the local com- 
mittee, 


Even the preliminary exuberance of the Journal of 
Education did not approach the ideal attained. The 
opening meeting in Mechanics’ hall was by far the larg- 
est educational audience ever assembled in any country 
on the globe. 

When the excursion committee guaranteed the ex- 
penses of one tally-ho a day at $2 a passenger, some 
timid souls thought it a great risk. There was no day 
that less than five tally-hos were required. 

No committee deserves especial praise. Every com- 
mittee did its full duty, and every man on the committee 
had enough business of his own to do without minding 
other people’s business. 

Even Secretary Irwin Shepard admitted that business 
was as lively as he cared to see. Of course, the highest 
glory belongs to President Charles W. Eliot. Every 
member of every committee acknowledged him chief, 
and yet Dr. Eliot was the most abundant in his appre- 
ciation of the humblest worker, even down to the mes- 
senger boy, who never wearied in his work and never 
accepted a tip for it. 

Never before were there 2,000 teachers in line waiting 
for registration. 

“ven “the frown that won’t come off” was lightened 
by a smile. The proverbial kicker had to admit that it 
was pretty hard to find anything at which to kick. 

The bigness of the meeting was its smallest success. 

No reception was overburdened. 

Even the elementary department in the largest hall 
that it has ever occupied required an overflow meeting, 
which was itself larger than any other meeting in the 
history of the department. 

There was no department that did not have a full pro- 
Sram at every session. 


There was no department with a slim attendance. 


The swimming exhibition and attendant reception in 
Brookline were as attractive as they were unique. 


The canoe excursion will not be equalled in interest in 
many a day, 


The New England Woman's Press Club, with its daily 


receptions at the Vendome, were social functions of a 
high order. 

The excursion to the George H. Ellis dairy farm in 
Newton was a revelation, even to the Western visitors. 

The ladies of Somerville kept open house at the 
Brunswick every day, with refreshments from fotr to 
six. Each day was in charge of one of the leading 
woman’s clubs of the city. 

The Catholic Union, in its beautiful clubhouse, had 
the most brilliant illumination of any building in the 
city, and its daily social functions were unsurpassed. 

Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber and Mrs. Mary F. Davis kept 
open house daily to the physical training department, 
with a delightful reception on Tuesday afternoon, at 
which many of the dignitaries of the N. E. A. received. 

The Normal School of Gymnastics, Miss Amy Homans, 
director, kept open house for the week, with an evening 
reception on Wednesday, that was brilliantly patronized 
by the elite of Boston and the worthies of the N. E. A. 

The Lowell Training School, Miss Gertrude Edmand, 
principal, opened the Somerset, with its parlors, veranda, 
and terrace, to upwards of a thousand guests. 

Quincy Mansion School, Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Willard, 
proprietors, had a delightful lawn party, at which the 
guests, notably college and secondary school teachers, 
met Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and President Benjamin I. 
Wheeler. 

Presumably some men were not present, but their ab- 
sence was not remarked upon, Thirty thousand was a 
satisfactory enrollment. 

The Harvard summer school is more than twice as 
large as ever before, a phase of ‘commercialism’ to 
which no one objects. 

Messrs. Ginn & Company served luncheon to more 
than a thousand persons daily at the Athenaeum Press. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company and the Riverside Press 
had their hospitality put to the test, but there was no 
weak spot detected. 

It is a pretty good city that can take thirty thousand 
people into its hotels and restaurants and serve them as 
well as Boston did. 

There are those who say that the highest praise be- 
longs to the boys, who never wearied in well doing. 

There was never so much made of state headquarters 
as this year. This is a worthy advance. 

A prominent New York educator said to the police- 
man when more than two thousand were in line for 
registration, “Your patience is being taxed this week.”’ 
“N—o, this no mob.” 

A railroad official, who has served in the ticket de- 
positing department ever since the present system went 
into effect, said that he has never seen so good a com- 
pany to handle in his life. They ask fewer fool ques- 
tions, make fewer complaints, express more appreciation 
than he has ever known before. 

The American Book Company made a great hit when 
they took the banqueting room of the Brunswick and 
turned it into a restaurant, committee room, typewriting 


room, ete. 

The Boston papers also won high praise. In no other 
city has there been one-half as much space given regu- 
larly to the meetings. In no other city has such a high 
order of talent been put upon the reporting. One of the 
great dailies had twenty regular reporters in service all 
the time. It is a temptation to name some of the larger 
morning and evening papers who served the cause so 
grandly, but not one of the eight daily papers was either 
negligent or flippant. No committee and no officials in 
connection with the meeting did more for its success 
than did the editors and reporters. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley was the heroine at more re- 
ceptions and in more speeches than any other woman. 


One hundred and twenty Boylston street was the most 
popular commercial building in the city, Dixon's pencils 


added their glory to Prang’s drawings, and the books and 
appliances of Heath, Sanborn, Appleton, Milton Bradley, 
and the other educational interests of that Mecca of 
teachers and school officials. 

The J. L. Hammett Company on Summer street not 
only had a display of school material never excelled in 
this city, but they had most beautiful decorations. 

There was practically no paid service in connection 
with ithe entertainment. No member of any committee 


received any remuneration, and most of the clerical work . 


was done gratuitously. All in all, there were several 
hundred teachers and pupils who gave more than one 
week's time to the comfort of the visitors. - 


Even the Remington typewriter people did not fully 
realize the contract on their hands when they agreed to 
furnish all the expert typewriting for all the offices and 
visitors. It is surprising how many people write edito- 
rials, reports, letters, and messages, when they can stop 
in at almost any place and find someone ready to serve 
them freely and graciously. Of course the ¢all for this 
service was many times greater than it has ever been 
before, but they called into service many of the expert 
typwriters from private offices of the city. 

The advance comments on the guide books prepared by 
Sdward M. Bacon and Lindsay Swift, and published by 
Ginn & Co. and Houghton, Mifflin & Co., did not begin 
to do justice to these publications; the former was 
clearly and concisely stated, and the latter read like a 
poem. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Company met the de- 
mands upon it in a more satisfactory manner than has 
ever been done by the street car service in any other 
city,—this notwithstanding the fact that there was prob- 
ably five times as much street car travel than has 
been known in any other city, even in proportion to the 
number present. They had extra men at every point 
where they could be of assistance. Indeed, their entire 
system seemed to have been run for the ease and comfort 
of 30,000 people for the entire week. 


It is no reflection upon any other guest to say that 
there was greater satisfaction in seeing President An- 
drew S. Draper at this meeting than any other one man. 
His narrow escape, great suffering, and heroic facing of 
life under new conditions endeared him even more than 
before to the educators of America. 


Edward R. Warren did not class himself among the 
educators six months ago, but he certainly was their 
great leader the first week of July, and he will never for- 
get his enjoyment of the hard work and great responsi- 
bilities of this association, and 30,000 people and their 
friends will never cease to be grateful for his efficient 
leadership. 

Even exuberance fails to do the occasion justice. 

South Carolina alone seems to have slighted Boston. 

Some of the daily papers could not refrain from re- 
marking that even President Eliot could not be heard in 
Mechanics hall, It was simply a bit of pleasantry. 


Most searching inquiry failed to reveal the presence of 
any disgruntled visitor. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to see how they could have said more to show their ap- 
preciation. 

Could any other man have raised the fund for the en- 
tertainment of this association so gracefully and with 
so little friction as did James J. Storrow? It is the first 
time that the money has ever been raised, I think, with- 
out putting special stress upon the railroads and hotels. 
Indeed, they have often borne nearly the entire burden. 
No man was asked to give one dollar on the ground that 
he would get business out of the association, It was as 
pure philanthropy as though it had been given for a 
college or a library. 

It is useless to attempt to record the receptions and 
afternoon teas, of which there were something like 100. 


For the first time there was a complete card catalog 


~ [Continued on page 73.) 
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LViII.—No. 3. 


THE NEW DEFINITION OF THE CUL- 
TIVATED MAN. 


Presipent Etror, 
Harvard University. 

The ideal of general cultivation has been one of the 
standards in education. It is the object of this paper to 
chow that the idea of cultivation in the highly trained 
human being has undergone substantial changes during 
the nineteenth century. 

I propose to use the term cultivated man in only its 
good sense—in Emerson’s sense. In this paper he is not 
to be a weak, critical, fastidious creature, vain of a little 
exclusive information or of an uncommon knack in Latin 
verse or mathematical logic; he is to be a man of quick 
perceptions, broad sympathies and wide affinities, re- 
sponsive but independent, self-reliant but deferential, 
loving truth and candor, but also moderation and pro- 
portion, courageous but gentle, not finished but perfect- 
ing. 

There are two principal differences between the pres- 
ent ideal and that which prevailed at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The horizon of the human in- 
tellect has widened wonderfully during the past 100 
years, and the scientific method of inquiry has been the 
means of that widening. The most convinced exponents 
and adyoeates of humanism now recognize that science 
is the “paramount foree of the modern as distinguished 
from the antique and the mediaeval spirit’ (John Ad- 
dington Symonds—Culture), and that “an interpreta- 
tion of humanism with science and of science with hu- 
manism is the condition of the highest culture.” 

Emerson taught that the acquisition of some form of 
manual skill and the practice of some form of manual 
labor were essential elements of culture, and this idea 
has more and more become accepted in the systematic 
education of youth, 

The idea of some sort of bodily excellence was, to be 
sure, not absent in the old conception of the cultivated 
man. The gentleman could ride well, dance gracefully 
and fence with skill, but the modern conception of 
bodily skill as an element in cultivation is more compre- 
hensive, and includes that habitual contact with the ex- 
ternal world which Emerson deemed essential to real 
culture. 

We have become convinced that some intimate, sym- 
pathetic acquaintance with the natural objects of the 
earth and sky adds greatly to the happiness of life, and 
that this acquaintance should be begun in childhood and 
be developed all through adolescence and maturity. A 


brook, a hedgerow, or a garden is an inexhaustible- 


teacher of wonder, reverence and love. 

The scientists insist to-day on nature study for chil- 
dren, but we teachers ought long ago to have learnt from 
the poets the value of this element in education. The 
idea of culture has always included a quick and wide 
sympathy with men; it should hereafter include sym- 
pathy with nature, and particularly with its living 
forms, a sympathy based on some accurate observation. 
of nature. 

We proceed to examine four elements of culture: — 

Character. The moral sense of the modern world 
makes character a more important element than it used 
to be in the ideal of a cultivated man. Now, character 
is formed, as Goethe said, in the “stream of the world,” 
not in stillness, or isolation, but in the quick moving 
tides of the busy world, the world of nature and the 
world of mankind. To the old idea of culture some 
knowledge of history was indispensable. 

Now, history is a representation of the stream of the 
world, or of some little portion of that 
stream, 100, 500, 2,000 years ago. Acquaintance with 
some part of the present stream ought to be more forma- 
tive of character and more instructive as regards exter- 
nal nature and the nature of man, than any partial sur- 
vey of the stream that was flowing centuries ago. 

The rising generation should think hard, and feel 
keenly, just where the men and women who constitute 
the actual human world are thinking and feeling most 
to-day. The panorama of to-day’s events is an invalu- 
able and a new means of developing good judgment, 
good feeling, and the passion for social service, or, in 
other words, of securing cultivation. 

But some one will say the stream of the world is foul. 
True in part. The stream is what it has been, a mix- 
ture of foulness and purity, of meanness and majesty; 
but it has nourished individual virtue and race civiliza- 
tion. Literature and history are a similar mixture, and 
yet are the traditional means of culture. Are not the 
Greek tragedies means of culture? Yet they are full of 
incest, murder and human sacrifices to lustful and re- 
vengeful gods. 

Language. A cultivated man should express himself 
by tongue or pen with some accuracy and elegance; 
therefore linguistic training has had great importance 
in the idea of cultivation. The conditions of the edu- 


cated world have, however, changed so profoundly since 
the revival of learning in Italy that our inherited ideas 
concerning training in language and literature have re- 
quired large modifications. 

In the year 1400 it might have been said with truth 
that there was but one language of the scholars, the 
Latin, and but two great literatures, the Hebrew and the 
Greek. Since that time, however, other great literatures 
have arisen, the Italian, Spanish, French, German, and 
above all, the English, which has become incomparably 
the most extensive and various and the noblest of lit- 
eratures. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to maintain 
that a knowledge of any particular literature 
is indispensable to culture. When we ask _ our- 
selves why a_ knowledge of literature seems _ indis- 
pensable to the ordinary idea of cultivation, we find no 
answer except this—that in literature are portrayed all 
human passions, desires and aspirations, and that ac- 
quaintance with these human feelings and with the 
means of portraying them seems to us essential to cul- 
ture. The linguistic and literary element in cultivation 
therefore abides, but has become vastly broader than 
formerly, so broad, indeed, that selection among. its 
various fields is forced upon every educated youth. 

*The store of knowledge. ‘the next great element in 
cultivation to which I ask your attention is acquaintance 
with some parts of the store of knowledge which human- 
ity in its progress from barbarism has acquired and 
laid wp. This is the prodigious store of recorded, ra- 
tionalized and systematized discoveries, experiences and 
ideas—the store which we teachers try to pass on to the 
rising generation. 

The capacity to assimilate this store and improve it in 
each successive generation is the distinction of the 
human race over other animals. It is too vast for any 
man to master, though he had a hundred lives instead of 
one; and its growth in the nineteenth century was 
greater than in all the thirty preceding centuries put to- 
gether. In the eighteenth century a diligent student 
with strong memory and quick powers of apprehension 
need not have despaired of mastering a large fraction 
of this store of knowledge. Long before the end of the 
nineteenth century such a task had become impossible. 

Culture, therefore, can no longer imply a knowledge 
of everything—not even a little knowledge 
of everything. It must be content with 
general knowledge of some things and a 
real mastery of some small poruon the 
human store. Here is a profound modification of the 
idea of cultivation, which the nineteenth century has 
brought about. What portion or portions of the infinite 
human store are most proper to the cultivated man? 
The answer must be—those which enable him, with his 
individual personal qualities, to deal best and sympa- 
thize best with nature and with other human beings. 

It is here that the passion for service must fuse with 
the passion for knowledge. We have learned from the 
nineteenth century experience that there is no field of 
real knowledge which may not suddenly prove contrib- 
utory in a high degree to human happiness and the 
progress of civilization, and therefore acceptable as a 
worthy element in the truest culture. 

Imagination. The only other element in cultivation 
which time will permit me to treat is the training of the 
constructive imagination. The imagination is the 
greatest of human powers, fio matter in what field it 
works—in art or literature, in mechanical invention, in 
science, government, commerce, or religion, and the 
training of the imagination is, therefore, far the most 
important part of education. 

I use the term constructive imagination, because that 
implies the creation or building of a new thing. The 
sculptor, for example, imagines or conceives the perfect 
form of a child ten years of age; he has never 
seen such a thing, for a_ child’ perfect in 
form is never produced; he has seen in different 
children the elements of perfection, here one and there 
another. In his imagination he combines these elements 
of the perfect form, which he has only seen separated, 
and from this picture in his mind he carves the stone, 
and in the execution invariably loses his ideal—that is, 
falls short of it or fails to express it. 

Constructive imagination is the great power of the 
poet, as well as of the artist, and the nineteenth century 
has convinced us that it is also the great power of the 
man of science, the investigator and the natural philos- 
opher. The educated world needs to recognize the new 
varieties of constructive imagination. 

Zola, in “La Bete Humaine,” contrives that ten per- 
sons, all connected with the railroad from Paris to 
Havre, shall be either murderers or murdered, or both, 
within eighteen months; and he adds two railroad 
slaughters criminally procured. ‘the conditions of time 
and place are ingeniously imagined, and no detail is 
omitted which can heighten the effect of this homicidal 
fiction, 


Contrast this kind of constructive imagination with 
the kind which conceived the great wells sunk in the 
solid rock below Niagara that contain the turbines that 
drive the dynamos, that generate the electric force that 
turns thousands of wheels and lights, thousands of lamps 
over hundreds of square miles of adjoining territory; or 
with the kind whieh conceives the sending of human 
thoughts across 3,000 miles of stormy sea instantane- 
ously on nothing more substantial than ethereal waves, 
There is going to be room in the hearts of twentieth 
century men for a high admiration of these kinds of 
imagination, as well as for that of the poet, artist or 
dramatist. 

It is one lesson of the nineteenth century, then, that 
in every field of human knowledge the constructive im- 
agination finds play--in literature, in history, in theol- 
ogy, in anthropology, and in the whole field of physical 
and biological research. 

That great century has taught us that, on tye whole, 
the scientific imagination is quite as productive for hu- 
man service as the literary or poetic imagination. The 
imagination of Darwin or Pasteur, for example, is as 
high and productive a form of imagination as that of 
Dante, of Goethe, or even Shakespere, if we regard the 
human uses which result from the exercise of imagina- 
tive powers, and mean by human uses not meat and 
drink, clothes and shelter, but the satisfaction of mental 
and spiritual needs. 

It results from this brief survey that the elements and 
means of cultivation are much more numerous than they 
used to be; so that it is not wise to say of any one ac- 
quisition or faculty—with it cultivation becomes pos- 
sible, without it impossible. ; 

The one acquisition may be immense, and yet cultiva- 
tion may not have been attained. ' We have met artists 
who were rude and uncouth, yet possessed a high de- 
gree of technical skill and strong powers of imagination. 
We have seen philanthropists and statesmen whose 


‘minds have played on great causes and great affairs, and 


yetewho lacked an accurate use of their mother tongue, 
and had no _ historical perspective or background 
of historical knowledge. We must not expect 
systematic education to produce multitudes of highly 
cultivated and symmetrically developed persons; the 
multitudinous product will always be imperfect, just as 
there are no perfect trees, animals, flowers or crystals. 

Let us as teachers accept no single element or variety 
of culture as the one essential; let-us remember that the 
best fruits of real culture are an open mind, broad sym- 
pathies and respect for all the diverse achievements of 
the human intellect at whatever stage of development 
they may be to-day—the stage of fresh discovery, or bold 
exploration, or complete conquest. The moral elements 
of the new education are so strong that the new forms 
of culture are likely to prove themselves quite as produc- 
tive of morality, high-mindedness and idealism as the 
old. 


--—-— —— 


THE LENGTH OF THE COLLEGE COURSE. 


Anprew West, 
Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University. 

The American college is the vital centre of our system 
of higher education. It has its own field and should be 
encouraged to organize itself according to the laws of 
its own life. 

By tradition the length of the course is four years. 
This is almost universal and is a result of long and .wide 
experience which should not be discarded without 
strong reasons. It is argued that conditions are chang- 
ing and that the course must be shortened, mainly be- 
cause of the increasing age of college entrance and the 
lengthening courses of professional schools. Students 
are coming too late to their professional work. 

We grant that the year or two proposed to ‘be saved 
cannot be saved from the secondary or _ professional 
schools. It must be saved from the college. But this 
does not settle the proper length of the college course 
for those who have time to take four years, and they 
are the majority. Those who must leave early can 
enter most professional schools anyway. 

The real difficulty is within the college. Is four years 
intrinsically better than three? This depends on the na- 
ture of the college course. The movement for a three- 
year course is strongest where elective studies are least 
restricted, and weakest where a large prescribed basis 
of studies is kept. Four years is not too much to de- 
velop satisfactorily this latter type of education, but it 
is difficult to argue for four rather than three on the 
basis of purely elective studies, and this because of the 
indefiniteness and heterogeneity of the elective type. 

A three-year course, largely prescribed, would be bet- 
ter than a four-year purely elective course, but would be 
a serious weakening of a four-year course with a pre- 
scribed basis. The colleges which believe in funda- 
mental prescribed studies, supplemented by definitely 
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prescribed elective fields of study, must therefore main- 
tain the four-year course. Their duty is to teach young 
men there is no real education without real effort, that 
it is not doing what he likes, but continued exercise in 
doing what he ought, in matters of intellect as well as 
of «onduct, which develops the immature entering col- 
jeg. student into the strong well-trained man. 
Carvin M. Woopwarp, 
Professor of Mathematics, Washington University, St. Louis. 

yhe curriculum of the secondary school must be 
proadcned in order to meet the increasing demand for 
courses of study that touch modern life, modern condi- 
tions, modern activities, modern responsibilities. When 
a boy knows that electricity, and steam, and heat, and 
the arts of design can be studied and understood with no 
more effort and in less time than it takes to commit to 
memory a Latin grammar or te read Demosthenes with- 
out a dictionary; and when he knows that those former 
maticrs Will be useful to him in his future career, he will 
choose them if he has a chance, and it is our business to 
give him a chance. 
The average boy is more interested in knowing how 
modern engineers tunnelled under the Alps than in 
reading fabulous stories of how Hannibal made a road 
over them. As Emerson said, we must take the step 
from knowing, to doing; we must teach the rising gener- 
ation to do the things that the world wants done. 

Here is the magnificent opportunity for the secondary 
school. I am amazed when I think how much we are 
spellbound by tradition. We somehow seem to think 
that it means far more and is in better form to be well 
up in Greek mythology, than to know that Edison in- 
vented the incandescent lamp and made it possible to 
light a whole city twenty miles away; and yet we be- 
lieve not one word of the former, while we accept every 
word of the latter, 

It is no longer safe to assume that your engineer or 
your electrician is an uneducated man, or that he lacks 
culture. There are many kinds of culture. Emerson 
speaks of “having a mechanical craft for culture.” Cul- 
ture may be gained with or without much ancient liter- 
ature; with or without much mathematics, or science, 
or art, or manual training; but there is no necessary 
divoree between the skilled hand and the cultured mind; 
both are needed for the highest culture. 

President Wilson says that ‘colleges are not planned 
jor the majority. They are for the minority.” To-night 
Iam pleading not for the minority, but for the majority, 
who have been largely left out of our scheme of second- 
ary and ‘higher education, and they are knocking at our 
doors with inereasing numbers. Wherever manual 
iraining high schools have been well established and 
well equipped as independent schools, they have drawn 
into secondary education an entirely new set of pupils. 
In many cities they have doubled the high school at- 
tendance, and that doubling will go on if proper oppor- 
tunity be given, and when such schools are doubled, the 
higher technical schools of engineering and architecture 
will be doubled also. ; 

The great majority who are coming will inherit no 
wealth: they expect and desire to earn their own living. 
We do not need them as lawyers, or ministers, or doc- 
tors; we hope they won’t all write books. We shall 
need them as teachers, as engineers, as accomplished 
workmen in our industries and in modern methods of 
trade and commerce. Let us persuade them that educa- 
tion and skill dignify and adorn every occupation, Let 
us avoid the serious mistake of training the majority as 
though they were a privileged minority. 

The secondary school must do two things for every 
boy. It must enable him to discover the world and to 
find himself. That cannot be done with a single course 
of stidy. When the whole boy has been put to school 
three or four years, he finds out what his strong points 
are, and he finds what the world has for him todo. The 


serious results which often follow mistakes in the 
choice of a profession are avoided. The round plug gets 
into the round hole, and the square plug gets into the 
square hole, with an infinite sense of compatibility per- 
vading both plugs and holes. 
MANUAL, TRADE AND TECHNICAL 
EHDUCATION. 


M. BALLIeET, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Civilization to-day rests more than ever before in the 


Worll’s history upon an economic basis. Economic 
‘'rensth has shifted from agriculture to manufacturing 
and commeree, Industrial efficiency determines national 


siren ‘h and makes for survival in the struggle for 
“Xistence between nations. Education must adjust it- 
“cl (o this change, and must fit the individual for this 
"ew environment. Hence, all progressive nations are 


Tsanizing technical and commercial education, and are 


establishing trade schools of great variety. On a visit 
to Europe three years ago for the purpose of studying 
these schools, I found twenty-eight trade and element- 
ary commercial schools in the city of Berlin alone. 


. These were attended by 25,000 students. Almost every 


trade of importance has its school. Industrial educa- 
tion is organized all over western continental Europe to 
an extent little realized here, and the United States are 
far behind Europe in this respect. The German army, 
which we need to fear, is not the army which carries 
guns but the army which carries tools. 

We have made an experiment in trade education at 
public expense in Springfield, Mass., which President 
Eliot has asked me to describe briefly. In the autumn 
of 1829 we organized an evening trade school in the 
shops of our manual training high school. The expen- 
ive equipments of these shops, which would otherwise 
have been idle, could be used for this purpose in the 
evening without its interfering with the day high school. 
The first year three departments were organized: Me- 
chanical drawing, machine shop practice and tool mak- 
ing, and plumbing. The school is in session from Octo- 
ber to March. This last winter classes were conducted 
in the following subjects: Mechanical drawing, machine 
shop practice and tool making, plumbing, wood turning 
and pattern making, mechanics, applied mathematics, 
and electricity (lectures and laboratory work). Mem- 
bers of all other classes are encouraged, thought not re- 
quired, to take mechanical drawing. In admitting 
students, preference is given to men already working at 
their trade either as apprentices or as journeymen, and 
such men constitute the majority of the students. The 
policy of the school is primarily to improve the skill and 
efliciency of men already engaged at their trade, and 
only secondarily to teach trades to young boys. This 
policy recommends the school to the employers of skilled 
labor because it makes their labor more efficient; to the 
working men because its training enables them to get 
promotions and higher wages; and it wins for the 
school the good will of labor unions because it does all 
this without appreciably increasing the labor market 
and depressing wages. The master plumbers’ union of 
Springfield requires all plumbers’ apprentices to attend 
the school. 

The school had an enrollment of 311 this present year. 
There were fifty-eight occupations represented by the 
different students. In age, the students ranged from fif- 
teen to fifty-four, the average age being 23.7. Those 
under twenty-one numbered 150, those above, 161. The 
per cent. of attendance for the entire school was 86.8, 
ranging from 81.5 in the plumbing to 89.5 in the pattern- 
making class. This is a much better attendance than is 
usually secured in any other kind of evening school. 
Tuition is free to residents of the city. The teachers 
are technically trained men, and all but one are engaged 
in the day high school. I see no reason why such a 
trade school may not be organized in the shops of any 
well equipped manual training high school. 


SURROUNDINGS OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Cuarurs R. Skinner, LL. D., 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New York State, 

Millions of school children throughout this country 
are ceeking education under most wretched conditions; 
in miserable buildings, poorly equipped, with no play- 
grounds but the fenceless yard, the highway or the hill- 
side, where the thrifty farmer’s cattle wander at will. 
If we expect our children to live the beautiful and love 
the beautiful, we must surround them with beautiful 
influences in home and school. A child is educated by 
every influence with which he comes in contact, is being 
changed for better or for warse every moment of his life. 
I pity the man who has no pleasant recollections of his 
school days, but how can he have such happy memories 
if his school life is associated in his mind with a tumble- 
down building, a barren schoolroom, and constant con- 
tention to preserve the school playgrounds from the en- 
croachments of animals and tramps? 

It is in the power of teachers and friends of education 
to change these conditions,—will they do it? A move- 
ment is already well under way, and this association of 
educators should encourage and cooperate in this re- 
form. Parents and patrons should be stimulated to 
properly fence and improve the school grounds, and the 
children should be encouraged to feel that the school 
grounds belong to them, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to make them what they should be. 

If this is done, we shall find that we have taken an 
important step toward giving the principles taught in- 
side the schoolhouse an opportunity for expression in 
the life of the child. When we talk of enriching courses 
of study, let us not forget how much of life’s course of 
study is furnished by environment, and that its enrich- 
ment makes possible nobler tastes and more refined 


ideals. Ruskin has said; ‘What we like determines 


what we are, and is a sign of what we are; and to teach 
taste is inevitably to form character.” 

School grounds may be made beautiful without re- 
stricting free play, and the work may be so done as to 
bring rich returns to hand, head and heart. School au- 
thorities, farmers, fathers, and particularly, the mothers, 
should be interested in this cause. The school grounds 
should be properly fenced and suitably graded. In the 
decoration there should be a definite and well-considered 
plan. “School ground committees” of boys and girls 
should be selected to care for the yards during the hot, 
dry, vacation months, in order that the work of the 
springtime and early summer may not be wasted. 

The public school aims at a development of all the 
faculties, with the ultimate purpose of leading to better 
citizenship and nobler character. It must not, there- 
fore, neglect any opportunity for broadening the exper- 
ience upon which to build the essentials for a complete 
lite. It is in helping Nature that the child feels the in- 
fluence which makes for his greatest good. If we can 
educate a child to love a flower or care for,a tree, we 
have helped to lay the foundation of character. 

An outline was given of the extensive work in the 
matter of decoration of school grounds done in the 
state of New York, under the direction of the state de- 
partment of public instruction, and the speaker also re- 
ferred to the excellent service rendered by the Perry 
Mason Company, publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, which is helping on the good cause in all sec- 
tions of our country by offering prizes for improvement 
in school grounds. 

—-0—— 
TIME IN ELEMENT&RY 
SECONDARY HKDUCATION. 


SAVING 


F. Young, 
The University of Chicago, 

Turning to the elementary and secondary schools, we 
find a situation analogous to that which obtained for- 
merly in the college and the professional school. With 
the development of the high school, the differentiation 
between it and the grammar school has been made 
sharper and sharper until the time spent upon covering 
the work offered by the two combined has become ex- 
cessive. The treatment of subjects in the elementary 
school seems to fit the pupils in very slight degree for 
the work planned in the secondary school. 

In many cities the separation between the two schools 
has come to be felt so keenly, that within the last few 
years conferences have been held, in which the high 
school teachers have told the eighth grade teachers 
wherein their work was poor, and the eighth grade 
teachers have reciprocated the courtesy by telling the 
high school teachers wherein they have failed. Some 
high school principals have expressed a willingness to 
take the seventh and eighth grades under their care, 
and some elementary school principals have expressed 
an equal willingness to keep their pupils a year or two 
longer and instruct them in the ninth and teuth grades. 
These straws indicate the general trend of thought. 

By a system of grouping the required preparatory sub- 
jects the coileges have opened the way for group electives 
in the secondary schools. These college preparatory 
courses, together with manual training, school econo- 
mics, nature study, the schoo! arts, offer abundant ma- 
terial for continuous lines of work in the elementary and 
secondary schools, if systematized. 

The time has come when the aims of elementary and 
secondary education must be unified. The courses of 
study must be reduced to reasonable proportions, and 
then intelligently apportioned between the grammar and 
the high school with a clear understanding of the rela- 
tions and responsibilities involved. 

The National Council could undertake nothing greater 
than the solution of this problem. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
THE YEAR 1902-1903. 
PrestpeENT Wittiam DeWirtr Hyper, 
Bowdoin College. 

The death of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has left us 
the ideal of the educated woman; scholarship without a 
particle of pedantry; optimism with no blinking of un- 
pleasant facts; efficiency unsevered from winsomeness. 
By a splendid educational campaign leading to increased 
state appropriations and local taxation, better school- 
houses, free summer schools for teachers, consolidated 
schools, improved ccurses of study, the South has made 
the greatest progress within the year. 

The kindergarten idea is improving teaching in all 
the primary grades; the two session kindergarten, 
where the same teacher meets the same pupils twice, in- 
volves excessive strain for both and is being abandoned. 
The wiser kindergartners are learning that the spirit of 
Froebel enables them to dispense with a good deal of the 
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letter of the law and to make their teaching a helpful 
preparation for the primary work. The reflex influence 
of Hampton and Tuskegee and the industrial develop- 
ment of the country have led toa great extension of 
manual training. School buildings, school grounds, and, 
especially, school gardens, are receiving more of the at- 
tention they deserve. 

Vacation schools, summer playgrounds, free evening 
lectures and evening classes and clubs are utilizing 
the school plants in our cities for social as well as in- 
tellectual purposes at times when they have hitherto 
been idle, and widening our idea of public education to 
include the elevation of the entire community. An ex- 
penditure of $130,000 last year for this school extension 
in New York city made available for 400 hours $35,000,- 
000 of municipal property which otherwise would have 
been unused. 

By introducing the school physician, by asking par- 
ents to report health and home habits of children, we 
are treating home and school as parts of a single, 
healthy, happy, useful life, and seeing that the avoidable 
breakdown of a child’s health is murder in the first de- 
gree for which parents and school officers are jointly 
responsible. 

The tendency is toward small school boards, ncminated 
and elected on the general ticket or appointed by the 
mayor, confined to legislative work alone, and employ- 
ing experts for all executive work. Such boards are in- 
troducing the merit system of appointment of teachers, 
uninfluenced by considerations of politics, religion or 
residence; increased salaries to teachers of proved abil- 
ity and tenure of office after adequate probation. There 
is a wholesome reaction from the refinements of pedantic 
methodology in vogue a dozen years ago and an insis- 
tence upon thorough and advanced knowledge of the 
subject taught as the prime qualification of the teacher. 

The consolidation of rural schools, now authorized in 
twenty states, is giving better buildings and better 
teaching, better supervision, larger attendance at less ex- 
pense; and, by affording a centre for the intellectual and 
social life of widened neighborhoods, is enriching 
rural life and keeping the prosperous farmer on the 
farm. 

The certificate system of admission to college is 
spreading, and the colleges of New England and of the 
North Central Asscciation and the University of Cali- 
fornia are taking steps to tighten it at points where it 
has become too leose. The college or university which 
entices students to leave the secondary school before 
they have thoroughly completed a preparatory course, 
is understood to be guilty of the folly of killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg; the crime of taking its stu- 
dents’ money under false pretences; the parasitic vice of 
sucking lifeblood out of an educational system of which 
it professes to be the crowning ornament. Yale and 
Dartmouth have added their weight to the degree of A. 
B. without Greek. Yale and Williams have extended 
the elective system. 

Williams and Dartmouth have adopted the group sys- 
tem of electives, with the requirement of a major study 
in one group which gives conerence and continuity to 
the individual's choices. The proposition to cut 
the college course in two and throw the better half away 
by granting the degree of A. B. at the end of two years 
has met emphatic and universal condemnation. 

By reducing the number of grades; by offering high 
school studies .n .he upper grammar grades; by count- 
ing secondary work and requirements for admission to 
college by poi.t. or credits; by stating the requirements 
for college c«._rees in units of work rather than in 
lapses of tim:; in some cases by counting the same 
work for the ast year in college and the first year in the 
professional :chool—we are reducing the time required 
to prepare for a profession, and at the same time making 
graduation from either grammar school, high school, 
college or professional school mean as much ag it ever 
did. 

Chicago University, in defiance of the educational tra- 
dition of the West, has partially segregated the women 
students during the first two years. This is a brave 
declaration that co-education is no mere question of ad- 
ministrative detail, but is a profound sociological and 
social problem; that it cannot permanently be solved in 
one way in the East and in another in the West; that 
there will always be those who from circumstances or 
conviction, will prefer co-education; and others who, for 
social or pedagogical reasons, will prefer more or less 
separation; and that henceforth each institution must 
determine its policy, not by doctrinaire devotion to ab- 
stract theory, but by inductive study of its specific cir- 
cumstances and resources and the preference of its spec- 
ial constituency. 

Professional schools are being divided into two groups, 
according as they do, or do not, require the college de- 
gree, or its equivalent, for admission. The larger insti- 
tutions are establishing professorships wholly or mainly 
devoted to research. The wise administration of the 
Carnegie Institute has sidetracked the sentimental agita- 


tion for a Washington Memorial University; has made 
what might have been a rival a stimulus and ally to all 
our universities, and is proving itself the worthy crown 
and consummation of our national educational system. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION 
REQUIRE DIFFERENT METHODS. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U.S. Commisstoner of Education. 

The principle of religious instruction is authority; that 
of secular instruction is demonstration and verification,” 
It is obvious that these two principles should not be 
brought into the same school, but separated as widely as 
possible. Religious truth is revealed in allegoric and 
symbolic form and is to be apprehended not merely by 
the intellect, but by the imagination and the heart. The 
analytic understanding is necessarily hostile and skepti- 
cal in its attitude towards religious truth. The pupil is 
taught in mathematics to love demonstration and logical 
proof, and he is taught in history to verify the sources 
and to submit all tradition to probabilities of common 
experience. The facts of common experience dealing 
with the ordinary operations of casuality are not suffi- 
cient to serve as symbols of what is spiritual. They are 
apoque facts and do not serve for symbols—symbols are 
facts which serve as lenses, with which to see divine 
things. On themes so elevated as religious faith deals 
with, the habit of thinking cultivated in secular instruc- 
tion is out of place. Even the attitude of mind culti- 
vated in secular instruction is unfitted for the approach 
to religious truth. Religious instruction should be sur- 
rounded with solemnity. It should be approached with 
ceremonial preparations so as to lift up the mind to the 
dignity of the lesson received. Christianity is indeed 
the religion of the revealed God; but there is no revela- 
tion possib% to the mind immersed in trivialities and 
self-conceit. In religious lessons wherein the divine is 
taught as revealed to the human race, it is right that 
the raw, immature intellect of youth shall not be called 
wpon to exercise a critical judgment, for at his best, he 
cannot grasp the rationality of the dogmas, which con- 
tain the deepest insights of the religious consciousness 
of the race. 

The advoeate of the parochial school often urges by 
way of rejoinder his view that the secular branches 
ought to be taught in the same manner as the catechism 
which teaches the dogmas of the church by authority, 
and it is a fact in parochial schools that the influence of 
the dogmat’c tone scmet mes creeps into the secular reci- 
tations, and too much authority in secular studies pre- 
vents the pupil from getting at the vital points. He cul- 
tivates memory at the expense of thought and insight, 
for the best teaching of the secular branches requires 
the utmost exercise of alertness and critical acuteness 
of the intellect. The spirit of authority loves dogmatic 
assertion and the memorizing of the exact words of the 
text-book. It represses the investigating spirit and 
stifles independent thinking... Arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry cannot be learned by authority. It is, in fact, 
a nearer approach to the divine to have an insight into 
the necessity of mathematical proof than it is to take 
the results of demonstration on authority. 

In view of these differences between religious instruct- 
ion and secular instruction, and in view of the contrast 
between the spirit of the school and the spirit of the 
church, it is clear that tke school can not successfully 
undertake religious instruction; in fact, experience goes 
to show that the school fails to achieve success when en- 
trusted with religious instruction, and it is certain that 
the church becomes less efficient when it abates in any 
way the impressiveness of its ceremonial in its art and 
music and in its use of the language of the Bible in its 
ritual. 


SCHVOL GARDENS, CITY SCHOOL YARDS, 
AND THE SURROUNDINGS OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS, 


T. Bricurt, 
Prircipal of the James R. Doolittle School, Chicago. 

The life of the farm in no way enters 
in the instruction of the school. We teach the 
country girls and boys about banking, brokerage, stocks, 
and bonds, and the foreign exchange peculiar to school- 
houses. We teach absolute compound numbers and 
compound proportion which never existed outside of a 
schoo! house. 

Days and weeks of instruction are given to the great- 
est common divisor and to four-story complex fraction 
monstrosities; but never a word about the soil, the 
growth of crops which make the farm life possible; or 
trees, shrubs, and flowers which may make the farm 
home so beautiful. The country school has undoubtedly 


been a considerable factor in the mighty exodus from the 
farms to the villages and cities. 

It is time that a halt and an about face be called in 
the great procession. The possibilities of comfort, free- 
dom, and health; of competence and happiness; of the 
dignity and beauty of labor as connected with farm 
life, should be exploited in the country schools. Fill 
the curriculum with material having to do with country 
life, and give the business processes of city and village 
a’rest. They need it, and so do the children. 

The schcol yard should be an object lesson in at- 
tractiveness to all dwellers of a district, because it is 
more beautiful than any other yard. Its trees should 
be the handsomest, its trailing vines the most tasteful, 
its shrubs the most thrifty, and its flowers the most 
beautiful. The taste and appreciation of the children 
should be as vitally the care of the teacher as is their 
learning to spell or to add and subtract. 

Who shall be equal to these things? The teachers 
of America, of course. What can be done in Sweden and 
Austria can be done in the United States. For the 
scholars an admixture of mother earth, growing plants, 
fresh air, and blue sky, with their book lessons, will 
make healthier and happier children. For the teachers, 
a part of the lessons out of doors, the making of beauti- 
ful school yards, and school gardens, the preparation in 
healthful study and planning necessary thereto, with 
less of schoolroom drudgery and examination papers on 
subjects often uninteresting either to pupil or teacher, 
will make healthier, happier and more effective teachers. 
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NATURE STUDY TRUE TO LIFE. 


Currron F. Hoper, Pu. D., 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

In the problem of discovering a nature study true to 
life, we have clearly distinguished three elements: the 
life, nature and the adjustment between the two which 
makes con..nuance of life possible. Since that which 
distinguishes the living thing from the dead is the 
power to adjust itself to the conditions of nature, i. e., to 
“respond to the order of nature,”-this element demands 
our chief attention. 

Using the term in its widest sense, we may say that 
knowledge of those forces in nature upon which life de- 
pends, is the basis of adjustment or of fitness to survive; 
and we must bear in mind that this has been woven into 
the very organization of every living species. The inner 
impulse toward knowledge is interest; and this arises 
from a sense that the knowledge is worth the effort to 
learn, in other words, is related, has an affinity or is 
necessary to the life. Interests are, thus, as much mat- 
ters of organization as brains or bones. Hence we 
must seek to discover them rather than try to invent or 
devise them. A difficulty has been that those who are 
enthusiastic for special interests have atempted to fit 
them to a general system. Instead of doing this, we 
must find the central core of human nature interests that 
all may agree upon as essential to human education. 

We must seek for this in the historic development of 
human relations to nature and in the problems of human 
life, especially as these are related to the child and the 
school. The nature study that is true to child life must 
first of all afford free scope to the passion for activity 
and guide this toward wholesome channels. It should 
at the same time infuse life and spontaneity into school 
work and so lighten rather than increase the task of the 


teacher. 


Emma G. OLMSTEAD. 


We are far from teaching nature as we teach number 
or language, whereas it should be more real, more vital- 
izing and more universal than any other teaching. No 
subject in the curriculum can do more to build up chil- 
dren physically, and as the mental and moral side of a 
child is dependent upon the physical, is it not time to 
consider seriously what can be done for the inheritance 
of our neurotic boys and girls? 

What conditions produced the stocky, sturdy, wide- 
awake little savage? Is there any class of children 
whose every sense is more keenly alive? These children 
have been to school to nature, and they do not emerge 
nervous wrecks. Their knowledge, if it seems lacking 
to us, is nevertheless complete for a natural life. 

The method in nature study must be natural in its es- 
sentials. It must be the natural method of the child. 
He is first of all interested in the ungrown and the un- 
developed. It is the baby dolls, kittens, puppies, bun- 
nies, chickens and lambs, and not the large doll, cat, 
dog, rabbit, hen and sheep that attract him most. He 
studies for a long time animals of size and action that 
are attractive and substantial—that he can get hold of 
by using the larger muscles, He does not naturally take 
kindly to worms and caterpillars, to flies and bugs. 
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‘he animals selected for school study are those 


Many of 
; 4d would never study if left to himself. He 


chil 
- ae a butterfly, but he cares nothing for it after 
«i «. Moralizing may not be harmful, but teach it 
has 


thies and do not call it nature study by a child. 
the second place, the method in nature study must 
gavel in that a child deals with but one thing at a 
“ne and that he enjoys it for its own safe. When a boy 
oa with jacks, he has no use for marbles; when he 
Ee tho hoop, he cares not for mud pies. He has but 
ov a one fad at a time, and you do violence to his 


» OV 
a nature when you make him go with a hop, skip 


yhole 
on qa jump from bugs to buds, from pebbles to cherry 
stones aud from cotton to snow. 


In the third place, the method must be natural in that 
nature is studied out of doors. The arbutus is not nat- 
yral unless it is trailing—nor Sos 
ing—the Violets must be in the field and the lilies in the 
think he is studying nature when he is handling grass- 
hoppers or crickets by the pint or quart that have been 
preserved in alcohol, or pulling over wilted violets, he- 
paticas and forget-me-nots, 


THE CH/LDS FAVORITE STUDY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM. 


Fart BARNES. 

Studies have a twofold value,—to store the mind with 
information and to train it so that it will work effect- 
ively. If we think of a study as furnishing information, 
then it is obvious that the adult alone can know what is 
best to give to the child; if we think of the study as fur- 
nishing training, then the child’s attitude toward the 
subject becomes of great importance. Several attempts 
have been made to determine children’s attitude toward 
the subjects they study by having them describe the one 
they like the best and the one they like least. Superin- 
tendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City made such a study in 
1897; Miss Kate Stevens made one on the children in a 
North London board school in 1899; and in the same 
year M. Chabot tested 400 children in Lyons, France, 
The present study is based on returns from three cities 
in Pennsylvania gathered in connection with institute 
work during the past months. The tables presented are 
based on 1,150 papers written by boys and 1,200 by girls, 
ina progre:sive manufacturing city of about 50,0-0 inhab- 
itants. The city has excellent schools, a select staff of 
teachers, a highly trained and progressive superinten- 
dent, and one of the best courses of study in the country. 

The boys’ favorite subjects are number, thirty-flve per 
cent., and reading, twenty-four per cent., with spelling 
third, twelve per cent. Geography, seven per cent., and 
history, eight per cent., are the only other subjects that 
have any considerable following. Language and gram- 
mar are chosen by only three per cent. of the boys. 
Subjects most disliked by the boys are: Grammar and 
language, nineteen per cent.; spelling, fifteen per cent., 
and physiology, nine per cent. Penmanship, with the 
newer subjects that have been added to enrich the curric- 
ulum, physiology, music and drawing, are none of them 
chosen by more than one boy in a hundred. Fewer of 
the girls care for number and more of them care for 
language, but, on the whole their choices are strikingly 
‘lose to those made by the boys. The conclusion from 
this part of the investigation is that the newer subjects 
have taken little hold on children’s admiration, but in- 
stead they cling to reading and arithmetic. 

If we examined the choices through the successive 

srades we find that in the beginning children like read- 
ing, and a fair number dislike it; at fifteen they neither 
like nor dislike it; we do not seem to have succeeded in 
furnishing attractive content for reading after the me- 
chanics are mastered, 
_Inthe lower grades many children dislike number and 
lew like it; at fifteen many like it and hardly any dislike 
'. This would seem to say that in teaching young chil- 
(ren number we are working entirely against the cur- 
rent, While after ten the current is all with us. 

Language and grammar are disliked by children of all 
‘ges; evidently the new subject, “language,” has not won 
- liking of the children. They say it is empty and 
Iresome 

Physiology is strongly disliked at all ages; whether 
this is because the subject has been forced into the 
“ourse of study by an adult reform movement, or 


Whether there ig a natural reticence in children which 
unfi a 
infits the subject of physiology as now taught for the 
elementary course of study, we cannot say. 


Pin heyy results here given are not due to locality is 
a " the fact that the returns from three different 
adi, us very nearly the same and they all agree in the 

“l with the result reached in Sioux City. That liking 
‘(letermined by the fact that the subject has been 
‘ight Is proyed by the small yote given to writing. 


is not 
long ta 


That continuing a subject through the grades will not 
necessarily make the children like it is proved by the 
returns on language and physiology. If it be said that 
the results are due to the teachers’ liking certain sub- 
jects, then we have to show why the teachers, also 
reared in American schools, like them, 

In any case, this study is simply diaguosis, and prac- 
tical schoolman must make the application. 

Superinrenpent J. H. Van Sick ur, 
Baltimore, 

Professor Barnes has rendered a_ service to the 
schools by compelling attention to considerations too 
often overlooked, namely, how our teaching. appeals to 
children. The quantitive studies on children which Mr. 
Barnes has carried on for many years have interested 
progressive teachers everywhere, and in many instances 
there has resulted a radical change in the school atmos- 
phere. Professor Barnes comes to Baltimore sometimes, 
He was with us a few months ago. It was then my 
privilege to note the effect which a quantative study of 
this kind produced upon the minds of some ninety stu- 
dents in our training school for teachers, as they worked 
from materal which, when tabulated, showed the tre- 
mendous influence of environment in education. They 
had a revelation which no book work or any otuer kind 
of study that I can think of could so effectively have 
given them. It was the finest sort of introduction to the 
important work for which they were preparing. 

But there are studies and studies. If the aim be lim- 
ited to infusing into the teaching force the proper atti- 
tude, one study presented to-day must be counted highly 
successful. I am sure no one can go away without a 
deeper sense of the importance of knowing the child’s 
attitude toward the subject matter of instruction, if the 
teaching is to be of any value. But, if ‘it is expected 
that through such studies we shall gain a body of exact 
knowledge concerning the development of mind and 
character comparable to that possessed by the physician 
of the development and care of the body, then this study 
seems to me faulty in a number of particulars. 

Professor Barnes sent me a copy of his paper some 


_weeks ago. Meanwhile, in person and with the aid of 


two cf my associates, I have gained some data, the study 
of which compels me to question the method used by 
Professor Barnes and to dissent from several of his 
findings. 

1. The questions do not give the child liberty to ex- 
press his real attitude toward his school studies. He is 
allowed to mention but two. If you want the frue atti- 
tude of the child toward the several studies, you ought 
net thus to limit his choice. Many children have dif- 
ficulty in choosing one study from among the number 
which they like. Some say they like them all. This at- 
titude was most pronounced in the rooms of the best 
teachers. 

2. Under such circumstances, the answers do not ap- 
pear to me to have any great scientific value, since by 
using these questions you can on different days get a 
radically different set of answers in the same room. An 
especially interesting lesson upon any topic will mate- 
rially change . the result. We took physiology, which 
Professor Barnes says is not liked at all. In a fifth 
grade room this subject was not mentioned at all in the 
first set of papers. The children disclosed no attitude 
toward it either of like or dislike. A week later, just 
after an oral lesson had been given, in which there 
was some experimentation in which the children 
had an active part, seven pupils out of forty liked phys- 
iology best of all studies. Method is, therefore, seen to 
be a most important factor. I find some rooms in which 
even grammar is liked. 

3. The effect of the teacher as a factor in the result 
is not and cannot be taken into consideration in a study 
like this conducted at long range. The personality of 
the teacher and his skill in using methods calling into 
play all of the activities of the child are factors that 
make a vast difference in the quantitative results ob- 
tained. 

4. While it is true that we ought to be influenced 
very greatly in our opinion of the existing course of 
study by the attitude of the child toward it, unless we 
select for our tests classes skilfully taught, we get no 
result that can be taken as a fair criticism of the subject 
matter of the curriculum. Is not what we do get, if 
properly interpreted, a criticism of the teaching force as 
shown in the selection of the material to be presented to 
the classes and the method used in its presentation? In 
the study before us undue emphasis seems to me to be 
placed upon the children’s preference and dislike for 
studies as taught, since how and by whom they are 
taught are modifying factors unknown to the speaker. 
Zven without any elaborate quantitative studies most of 
us readily agree to four of the six generalizations which 
Professor Barnes makes, but let us look for a moment 
at the fifth. Professor Barnes’ statement is that num- 
ber is strongly disliked at the beginning of the element- 


ary course. In two third grade classes well taught the 
following results were obtained :— 

On June 22 forty-one per cent. of the children chose 
arithmetic, while reading, which was second in popu- 
larity, was chosen by only eight per cent. of the pupils. 
The first day’s choice was made at such time as to avoid 
emphasis upon any particular subject.. On the second 
day, however, choice was made by the same pupils just 
after an arithmetic lesson. Arithmetic was then chosen 


_ by fifty-nine per cent. of the children. But music, 


which was not emphasized in any way, on either day, 
advanced from four per cert. to fourteen per cent. 

5. It seems to me that we are not justified in saying 
that “the broadening and enriching of the curriculum 
has given us subjects that do not appeal strongly to chil- 
dren,” when we base our judgment upon a study that 
does not allow the child to say what his attitude is to- 
ward them unless he selects one of them either as his 
first choice or as least liked. They may be liked very 
well indeed without getting into the quantitative study, 
The phrase “under existing conditions” is the saving 
clause in this statement. Shall we throw the new sub- 
jects out or change existing conditions? Conditions are 
changing. Teachers now entering the service have been 
taught to draw and to sing; they have had sewing and 
industrial work of various kinds. They will teach these 
subjects as naturally and as readily as any others. The 
teacher likes subjects which he can teach weil, and as a 
rule children like what the teacher likes, if they like the 
teacher. Broadening and enriching the curriculum has 
not beer long enough in evidence to produce its true 
effect upon the teaching force the country over. Fully 
one-half of the teachers now in the service have had to 
take up drawing and music after becoming teachers, In 
ten or fifteen years more this period of adaptation will 
have passed. The study that has been presented to us 
is extremely suggestive. It is highly desirable that 
teachers should find out the attitude of children toward 
what they are required to do, but it is not fair, and 
therefore not scientific, to make such generalizations as 
have been made to-day from such data as has been used, 
No amount of material thus selected would prove any- 
thing material. 

I cannot resist saying in conclusion that after all it is 
not altogether the course of study that is so faulty, as the 
books used and the methods employed. The personal 
and professional limitations of many who teach must 
always be reckoned with. 


BREAKING THE LOCKSTEP. 


WILLIAM J, SHEARER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The lockstep has been abandoned in army and prison. 
Why not from the schools? It is no easier and more 
senseless to make fifty children walk in intellectual lock- 
step than to keep fifty clocks ticking together. Pupils, 
teachers and classes differ greatly in ability. Why 
should teachers be criticised because limited in power? 
They cannot overcome the differences predetermined by 
the Almighty. 

The decree of the demon of uniformity seems to have 
been “in together, all together, on together, out to- 
gether,” if there are any left to finish. When this demon 
is throttled and Pluto claims his own, paeans will rise 
from the defenceless children, anxious parents and con- 


scientious teachers, who will no longer need to be the . 


pupils’ drivers, but may be teachers in the true sense of 
the word. 

The final examination, the mother of the demon of 
uniformity, originated years ago in Strasburg, noted for 
the stuffiing of geese, to produce diseased liver pies. The 
men and women are still stuffiing the poor geese in 
Strasburg. We geese are stuffiing the future men and 
women, and profess to be educating them. When a 
stuffed goose develops into an educated goose it will be 
time to expect similar results from the stuffing of chil- 
dren with a lot of indigestible rubbish. : 

That the blighting effects of the usual plan is every- 
where felt by educators is shown by the fact that, in 
answer to questions, more than eighty-five per cent. of 
500 stated that, because of the usual plan, the bright 
were greatly injured and the slow discouraged and 
driven out of school. As generally graded, the schools 
are subject to the following objections:— , 

Pupils are not placed or kept with those of equal ad- 
vancement. The bright are injured by being held back, 
the slow discouraged by being hurried forward; the 
work is not suited to the pupils; the school life of the 
majority is shortened, and the intellectual life of all is 
menaced; eighty per cent. lose time, though seventy per 
cent. can gain time under a proper plan, therefore at a 
great financial loss; pot more than fifty per cent. of 
those who should, reach the higher grades; lessons must 
be prepared at home in place of in school, 
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THE LOCK-STEP IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Ricuarp G. Boone, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1. Some grouping of pupils for class work is essential 
to the organization of a school. 

2. This grouping, manifestly, must be determined by 
the needs of the pupils, not the conveniences of the 
teacher. 

3. Any grouping must obviously be subject to fre- 
quent re-adjustment. 

4. Promotion is a much misused term. It goes on 
constantly as pupils make daily advances in their work 
and grow in maturity. It has come to mean, technically, 
the separating of the strong from the less advanced, and, 
periodically, putting the former forward. 

5. In this current sense of the term, promotion should 
come to a child, first, not when he has completed the as- 
signments to his group; nor second, when he can prob- 
ably keep up with the next higher class; but third, when 
the effort to do the work of the higher group will be 
more profitable to him educationally than that of the 
lower. 

6. The viciousness of the current system of promo- 
tions and examinations lies in the fact that they rest 
upon the measuring of one child by another by a more or 
less arbitrary standard; while in the process of educa- 
tion simple justice requires that each be measured by 
himself—his attainments and maturity at a later time 
compared with those at a former date. 

7. Other vicious conditions result from the prevalent 
notion that all the children of the same grade in differ- 
ent rooms, or in the same room, must learn the same 
lessons and be judged by the same exercises. All of the 
children of any group may fairly be required while they 
are kept in the same group, to do work of practically the 
same grade of difficulty, but not necessarily the same as- 
signments. 

8. The teaching of the paper is sound as it seems to 
the reader, touching the uselessness of the formal, per- 
iodical examinations. It is what the pupil is able to do 
and does do with his knowledge, as the work progresses, 
not what he remembers of it all upon a set occasion, that 
must stand to the teacher as a mark of his progress and 
his fitness for advancement from his group. 

9. Some grouping of pupils (returning to 
thesis), is essential to the organization of the school, as 
a school; but, as all acquisition and maturing are in- 
dividual processes, the work of the school is good to the 


the first 


degree that it habitually takes the individual into ac- 
count in its several exercises. 
SUPERINTENDENT I, Freeman HALL, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Superintendent Shearer’s paper shows clearly how per- 
plexing and important the problem of school organiza- 
tion is and the great need everywhere of more accurate 
classification and more frequent re-classification. 

eConcerning the manner in which this problem is solved 
at Elizabeth, N. J., I can speak from observation and 
experience and do not hesitate to affirm that the results 
are wonderful. 

1. The plan is pliant and effective. Pupils are ac- 
curately classified and proper provision is made for 
re-classification. Teachers are left free to teach thor- 
oughly and to take time to teach every pupil according 
to his ability. Pupils go just as fast as they should 
and no faster. 

2. The method of classification is simple and unob- 
trusive. There is no apparent friction or fretting, but 
everywhere, hearty, sympathetic co-operation. 

3. The plan works as well in a small school as in a 
large one, with double grades as with parallel grades. 

No extra work is demanded of the teachers. They are 
simply required to attend carefully ‘to the needs of each 
child and to give a proper amount of consideration to the 
mental and physical ability of each individual. 

For the pupils it evidently means improved mental 
ability, increased interest and the saving of valuable 


time. 


THE LENGTH OF THE BACCALAUREATE 


COURSE AND THE PREPARATION FOR 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 


PresipeNt Nicnotas Murray 
Columbia University, 

In my judgment most participants in the disctienicns 
now going on throughout the land as to the length of 
the baccalaureate course and the preparation for the 
professional schools, err in supposing that the two ques- 
tions are necessarily reducible to one and also in taking 
hold of that one by the wrong end. The nature, content 
and proper length of the baccalaureate course are mat- 
ters quite independent of the proper standards of profes- 
sional education, and are entitled to consideration on 
their own merits. 

One of the worst of all educational evils is that of 
quantitative standards, and it persists surprisingly in 
the discussion of college and university problems. Every 
higher course of study that I know of, except only that 
of graduate work leading to the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at the best universities, is primarily quanti- 


tative. These courses are all based on time spent, not 
upon performance. The adjustment of the period of 
work to the capacity of individual students, now so 


common in elementary schools and not unusual in sec- 
ondary schools, is almost wholly absent from the col- 
leges. 

The “lock-step” is seen there to perfection, and class 
after class of 100 or even 200 members move forward 
(with the exception of a few delinquents), as if all its 
members were cast in a common mold. The place of 
the baccalaureate course and its standards will never be 
established on sound principles until the question of its 
length is made subordinate to those relating to its con- 
tent and its purpose. Moreover, it is quite unreasonable 
to assume that the baccalaureate course should be of 
one and the same length for everybody. My own views 
on the questions at issue are briefly, these: — 

The baccalaureate or college course of study of the 
liberal arts and sciences should be preserved at all 
hazards as an essential part of our educational organiza- 
tion and as distinctively American and a very powerful 
factor in the upbuilding of the nation’s culture. The 
college course is in serious danger by reason of the fact 
that the secondary school is reaching up into its domain 
on the one hand and the professional school is reaching 
down into it on the other; to preserve the college is to 
fix and enforce a standard of admission which can be 
met normally by a combined elementary and secondary 
schoel] course cf not more than ten years well spent, 
and to keep out of the baccalaureate course purely pro- 
fessional subjects pursued for professional ends by pro- 
fessional methods; this course should be entered upon at 
seventeen, or in some cases at sixteen. Eighteen is too 
late for the normal boy; for the boy who enters college 
at seventeen, and who looks forward toa career as 
scholar, as teacher, or as man of affairs, four years is, 
ordinarily, not too long a time to spend in liberal studies. 
Pedagogs suppose that the more time a_ boy spends in 
school and college, the better; educators know the con- 
trary. There is a time to leave off as well as a time to 
begin. A boy can develop intellectual apathy in college 
as well as knowledge; weakness of will, as well as 
strength of character. 

The earlier parts of professional courses in law, medi- 


cine, engineering, and the like, are most excellent ma- 
terial for the boy of nineteen or twenty. He should be- 
gin them at that time and complete his four years of 
professional study by twenty-three or twenty-four. 
There should be a college course two years in length, 
carefully constructed as a thing by itself and not merely 
the first part of a three years’ or a four years’ course, 
which will enable intending professional students to 
spend this time as advantageously as possible in purely 
liberal studies. 

Whether the completion of such a two-year course 
should be crowned with a degree is to me a matter of in- 
difference. Degrees are the tinsel of higher educatioy 
and not its reality. Such a two-year course as I have in 
mind would imply a standard of attainment at least as 
high as that required for the degree of A. B. in 1860, 
which had many characteristics that we of to-day per- 
sistently undervalue. 

A university ought not to admit to its professiona} 
schocls students who have not had a college course of 
liberal study, or its equivalent. A minimum course of 
two years of such study should be insisted upon. For a 
university to admit professional students direct from the 
secondary schools is to throw the weight of its influence 
against the spirit and ideals of college training, and to 
prepare for the so-called learned profezsions a large 
body of very imperfectly educated men. 

Eumer Evisworru Brown, 
Professor of the Theory and Pract'ce of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Ca lfornia. 

In the colonial colleges, the purpose of training for 
professions, particularly for the ministry, was dominant. 
In the fore part of the nineteenth century, the college 
course was still distinctly a preliminary course for those 
intending for the three learned professions. Gradually 
the purpose of general, “liberal’’ training became the 
chief consideration. In becoming schools of general 
culture, for all who would be well educated whatever 
their prospective occupation, the colleges get out of 
touch with professional education. 

The four-year college course has been one of the most 
rigid of the several time-allotments in our educational 


system. In colenial days, boys occasionally finished this 
course early their teens. In earlier 
half of the nineteenth century, the stand- 
ary minimum age of admission to college 
was fourteen. In the past fifty years’ the 


average age of graduation at some institutions has 
risen; at others it has fallen. 

Taking the whole country into account, the average 
age has probably fallen slightly. But at the same time, 
the standard age of graduation, the ‘mode,’ as Professor 
Thomas has called it, has risen. Fifty years ago it was 
between twenty and twenty-one, now it is between 
twenty-one and twenty-two. With more thorough or- 
ganization of secondary and collegiate education, college 
classes have become more homogeneous as to age. 
There is less opportunity offered to the exceptional stu- 
dent to graduate much younger than his classmates. - 

A baccalaureate which has become popular, which has 
risen in intrinsic requirement and in age-requirement, 
and which is not in close touch with our rising profes- 
sional education, presents a new set of problems. It 
may promote an inefficient dilettantism, by encouraging 
the pursuit of general studies, without serious thought 
of life-occupation, after the students has attained his 
majority. The first serious effort to counteract this dan 
ger was that made at Harvard, 1883-1891. Paralle! 
movements of great interest took place at Columbia and 
Michigan. 


— 

SHALL THE UNIVELKSITY CONCERN I7- 
SELF MORK DIRECTLY WITH THE 
MOKALS AND MANNERS OF STU 
DENTS? 


PresipEnt Georce Harris, 
Amherst College. 

Shall the university concern itself more directly wit! 
the morals and manners of its students? If so, by what 
methods and devices? Should there be in every college 
and university a medical visitor who shall also be an 
adviser for students on all matters relating to healt 
and disease ? 

Taking the last question first, I answer it emphatically, 
without discussion, in the affirmative. Its relation ‘v 
the first question is obvious, since a high moral ton 
and agreeable manners are affected by bodily healt! 
The direction needed to promote morality and courtes) 
is determined in view of the virtues peculiar to students. 

The distinctive, one may almost say the supreme vir 
tue of students, is truthfulness. Knowledge is truth and 
the pursuit of knowledge is love of the truth. The 
modern scientific method promotes intellectual con- 
scientiousness. This promotes truthfulness in all rela- 
tions. College men, whatever their faults and wrons- 
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joing, will not tell lies. This virtue, which is associated 
with the English gentleman, is as distinctively the vir- 
ine of the American gentleman and scholar. 

The ideal of every student is the ideal of a gentleman, 
of an honorable, generous, courteous man. There are 
,ueer notions, to be sure, of the manners, the speech and 
‘he dress of a gentleman-student, but the ideal, in its 
_ssential mora] quality, is there. ‘Thou shait be a gen- 
‘jeman” is the first amendment to the ten command- 
ments, and on it hang the academic law and prophets. 

\nother virtue is the democratic spirit. Students 
constitute a democracy of merit and culture. The col- 
ice is imbued with the idea that the educated man is 
‘o render service. The colleges were founded to train 
nen for service to the state and the world, and I doubt 
whether in any generation that aim has been more dis- 
‘inet than it is to-day. Especially is the civic conscience 
awake. 

‘he college should concern itself, with the morals and 
nonners of students, but not, I think, directly by 
specific methods and devices. The paternal system of 
eovernment is outgrown. A large freedom obtains. 
The college must make requirements as to studies and, 
for the most, must trust to influence. Work itself is the 
best morai power. Sti! requirement of study, week in 
and week out, daily tasks, constant attainments, steady 
intellectual progress, are mighty moral influences. 

if the only real requirement is to pass examinations, 
if the student crams two weeks and loiters thirty weeks, 
he is demoralized. If the method of lecturing is such 
that there need be little or no honest, productive work, 
then the first duty of the university is to change meth- 
ods of teaching so that something more than bodily 
presence at lectures, something more than cramming at 
night and disgorging in the morning, something more 
than intellectual pretence, is requisite. The best method 
for the making of sturdy character is “work done 
squarely, and unwasted days.” A potent influence is the 
president and faculty. A gentleman at the head makes 
gentlemen of students. Let him exemplify the virtues 
of honesty and honor; let him respect students; let him 
do thoroughly and ably his every piece of work; let him 
be a man among men, and temper all with the saving 
sense Of humor, and the whole student body will have 
self-respect, a high moral tone, the democratic spirit and 
the ambition to be and do something of value. The pro- 
fessor, who is a real teacher, who is interested in stu- 
dents, sympathetic with all that engrosses them, firm 
and kind, polite and decently dressed, is a power for 
morals and manners. 

Athletics promotes morals. Should football, baseball, 
field athletics cease, the moral tone of the college would 
be lowered. Sports come more and more upon a moral 
basis. To be sportsmanlike is to play fair. Religion 
should have a home and should be at 
home in the university. There is more 
sennine religion in the college to-day than in any 
period of our history. Cant and pretence are not  tol- 
erated. Irrational doctrine is discarded. But faith, 
hope, love, character, are exalted. The college should 
encourage sane, healthy, trustful, God-loving and man- 
serving religion. 


Wituiam J, Tucker, 


President of Dartmouth Col.ege. 

The immoral or even the unmannered student does not 
enter into the theory of the higher education. It lies in 
the theory that the college bred man will be able to face 
the tests of good breeding. Whenever there is a vari- 
ance from the theory, shall we accept it as normal and 
Eo our Way undisturbed, or shall we make it a matter of 
direct concern? I will state certain considerations 
which seem to me to make the theory of direct concern 
a working theory of the American college or univer- 
sity. 

The American college or university stands for social 
advancement, as well as for intellectual discipline. The 
"iversity is the gateway through which democracy 
paaeen to the refinement of its strength. Even in New 
England there is a great preponderance, in all our col- 
leges, of those from new families—families, that is, 
Which have pot been represented before in college train- 
ing, 

The waste of material in college or university life is 
« matter which needs constant attention. There is a 
loss of at least 25 per cent. in every class which goes 
through college. This loss is partly due to lack of schol- 
arship, or to poverty, or in slight degree to ill health, 
but something of it is due to lack of training in those 
personal qualities which lie in the region of manners 
and morals. 

Scholarship is not the first end of the college or even 
rn the university. The common product of each is not 
he scholar by distinction, but the man who is fitted for 
the largest uses of society and the state. It is too much 
0 ask of scholarship to do everything for men who are 
not by first intention scholars. In view of these consid- 
erations it becomes a matter of “direct concern” for 


the college and university to take account of morals and 
manners. 

In carrying out this obligation constant stress must 
be laid upon the morality of work. We do not wish to 
*produce any type of manhood in which honest work has 
no substantial place. The college is greatly indebted to 
the technical school for reintroducing the idea of work 
into the higher education. If we cannot make a scholar 
out of the average student, we are bound to make out 
of him a man who can attend to business. The loafing 
element, so far as it finds a foothold in our colleges, is 
prejudicial to the last degree both to morals and man- 
ners. 

In the development of morals and manners I should 
lay great stress upon building up the negative virtues 


PRESIDENT ELIOT, 


through the positive virtues. It requires a great deal of 
moral momentum to deal effectively through repression. 
College students respond to admonition and reproof only 
as they have been awakened to generous enthusiasms 
and a large sense of responsibility. If the note of uni- 
versity life is freedom, all action must be in harmony 
with it. 

I should urge with great emphasis the principle that 
nothing more can be expected from students either in 
morals or manners, but especially in manners, than is 
done tor them or with them. If the college: management 
is unbusinesslike, if the college buildings are without 
taste, if the whole social life is lacking in vigor or at- 
tractiveness, nothing more ought to be expected from 
students than careless and indifferent behavior. Too 
much attention cannot be given to the strengthening 
and refining influences which affect the college or the 
university as a whole. Every student has a great deal 
to do with the making or the unmaking of every other 
student, and the tone of the faculty, both in respect to 
morals and manners, is wellnigh decisive in college 
life. I should lay great stress upon the higher and more 
positive incentives of religion, but I would utilize all 
good traditions and all generous influences which affect 
the college spirit, as well as the individual. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS, TERM OF SERVICH, MODE OF 


SELECTION. 


Grarron D. CusHINneG, 
President Boston School Committec. 

The number of members on school boards in this 
country varies from three to forty-six. There can be no 
doubt about the general proposition that a small body 
of men ean work more quickly and more harmoniously 
than a large one. Witness the fact that the average 
number of directors in a corporation is small—seven, 
perhaps. - Boards of trustees are rarely large. The pres- 
ident of the United States has a small cabinet. When a 
board is so large that it is necessary to introduce formal 
parliamentary procedure you have lost, to a certain ex- 
tent, the personal relationship which smooths over 
differences of opinion. Put men around a table and let 
them talk things over, and the chances are that the 
question will be settled anicably. 

The chief duty of a school board ought to be to direct 
the general policy which is to be followed. The details 
should be left to paid officials, Unfortunately, school 


boards often insist on caring for the details themselves. 


“hey do not know how to delegate power. This is an- - 


other unhappy resuit of too large boards. Members 
create unnecessary work for themselves partly under 
the impression that they are fulfilling a duty, partly in 
order to exercise authority. In a small board members 
find their general duties of supervision all they can at- 
tend to. 

The preliminary step of nomination of candidates for 
school boards is quite as important as the final step of 
their election. Nomination in a political convention 
affords a fertile field for manipulation and wire-pulling. 
In Boston a non-partisan, non-sectarian association of 
public-spirited citizens has of late made nominations. 
The result of the movement has been a decided raising 
of the standards of the school committee. But it must 
not be supposed that the work of an association of this 


kind can be done in a year or two. It takes a long time | 


to educate public opinion, and it takes longer, perhaps, 
to persuade the well disposed to come out and be counted 
at the polls. This indifference to political duties must 
be met for the present, until a time when the public con- 
science is more thoroughly awakened to the duties as 
well as to the privileges of self-government, by the ac- 
tivity of some organization of men whose. motives are 
above reproach. It is the only direction in which I can 
see any immediate hope of improvement in our munic- 
ipal governments. 

One finds in the United States almost every conceiv- 
able method of appointment and election to school 
boards. Of all these methods we can, I think, dismiss 
all except election at large and appointment by an 
official on whom responsibility for a bad appointment 
may be laid. But I believe that election at large will be 
found more consistent with our traditions and our in- 
stitutions. The schools touch the life of the people so 
closely that it seems reasonable that the people should 
express directly their wishes in the management of the 
schools. We cannot afford to neglect them, as we neg- 
lect other departments of government. The practice 
of self-government is essential if we are to preserve our 
liberties. The education we need most to-day is politi- 
eal. We are educating ourselves politically wken we see 
the necessity of exerting ourselves to get good men for 
our school boards. Having once accustomed ourselves 
to do it in one department. we shall learn to do it in all 
departments. Not until then can we boast that we are 


an intelligent, self-governing community. 


SCHOOL BOARDS. THEIR FUNCTIONS: 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE AND JUDI- 
CIAL. 


Bb. F. Hunsickrr, 
President of the Board of Education, Reading, Pa. 

Much has been said and written in the past few years 
about the typical school board; but, as yet, we have 
neither the typical school board nor have we agreed 
upon one plan ag the ideal. My opinion is that the 
school board is not a clerical bureau, empowered to ap- 
point a few officials, pass upon bills, vote away its duties 
and congratulate itself that it has so little to do. A 
typical school board, as I understand it, is a creation of 
the law-making power; its members are elected by the 
suffrages of the people; it has granted it the power to es- 
tablish maintain and control free public schools, and 
these powers should not be shirked nor entirely delegated 
to officials. 

An investigation of the functions of boards in several 
cities, however, is not always encouraging toward this 
end. In Cleveland, under what is called the federal 
system, one man is the school board, exercising all the 
functions. This plan seems to meet with some approval, 
but whether a centralization of all power in one man is 
wise is still a doubtful question. In many Western 
cities the school boards are vested with all powers, ad- 
ministrative, judicial, legislative. They owe no alle- 
giance to any other local authority in schoo] matters. 
As a rule, there are six members. This plan has been 
successful. Here in * Boston, I understand, the school 
board has been gradually getting more power. Before 
1875 the board, I believe, had not the authority even to 
determine the location of a schoolhouse, that power be- 
ing in the hands of councils. 


School boards have little real power, and their duties” 


are more or less perfunctory, unless they have absolute 
control of their finances. If compelled to prepare esti- 
mates to be approved by councils, these may be refused 
in part or in whole. In such a case their functions be- 
come a nonentity. The board can plan nothing with any 
degree of certainty. 

In my opinion, the legislative functions of school 
boards should be unhampered. They should have power 
to levy tax, to collect and disburse money. If the school 
board is to be held responsible for the successful admin- 
istration of the school system, it must have discretionary 
powers, both as to the amount of money required 
and as to the disposition of the same, Councils 
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and school boards should be independent bodies, each 
attending to the duties in its own sphere. 

Will this lead to extravagance? If the people are 
alert, it will not. On the contrary, if a board has not 
this power, it is helpless and really cannot be made re- 
sponsible for the condition of the schools. It should 


_ make its own estimates and be held strictly responsible 


for the money it expends. Briefly put—it should have 
complete control of revenues. To make the city council 
the dictator, to whom the school boards must bow, is a 
pervision of responsibilities and a misinterpretation of 
the functions of a school board in its fullest sense. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND ITS UP- 

LIFTING INFLUENCE IN THE HOME 
AND DISTRICT. 


Ricnarp Watson GILDER, 
Century Magazine. 

[Mr. Gilder graphically outlined the overcrowded con- 
ditions and the marked influence of the kindergarten ob- 
served there in bettering the lives of millions, who may 
hardly be reached in any other way. In a population of 
3,640,693 there are 2,643,957 of foreign parentage, and he 
observed that the process of making them good citizens 
could not begin too early.] 

The success of the kindergarten method in the man- 
agement of the child is a revelation to the parents. One 
philosophical observer of the good effects of the kinder- 
garten said lately: “I used to beat my Josie something 
awful, and now I don’t.” An integral part of the sys- 
tem is the work of the mothers’ meetings and clubs, and 
the visitations, on the part of the teachers, to the homes 
of the children. Then there are the mothers’ and 
fathers’ visits to the kindergartens, and sometimes 
fathers’ meetings also. der: 

No excessive claim should be put forth for any single 
one of the various successful and co-ordinated means of 
social uplift. In New York there are many mighty 
agencies at work in the field of secular and religious edu- 
cation, social and political reform and benevolences of 
various kinds, some of them voluntary, some govern- 
mental. There is a quickening in our whole public 
school system, in which system the courses of lectures 
for the people constitute a new and striking feature, 
favorably affecting the home and the district. 

But it may be claimed for the kindergarten, without 
exaggeration, that, while impressing the mentality and 
morality of the child, at the earliest age it is possible for 
outside influences to lay a strong hold upon it—it forms 
a social centre of a very compelling nature, It is a great 
event, not only to the child, but to the parents, when the 
little one first goes out from the home; an event that 
naturally draws the mothers of a neighborhood toa focus 
of information and of effort in behalf of their tender off- 
spring. It is not strange that the institution, with its 
accompaniments, should prove to be socially such a 
force, and such a force for good. 

America is bravely attempting to be a true democracy, 
and the American kindergarten is forever strengthening 
the foundation of that democracy in its influence upon 
the children, and through them upon the people at large. 
In our social life of to-day there are influences that 
strongly militate against what have hitherto been 
thought to be the fundamental principles of this democ- 
racy of ours; namely, open and fair dealing between 
men, and the protection and preservation of rights 
through public and established agencies of law, open to 
all citizens. 

But to-day there is a reign of illegal procedure and 
ghastly brutality in connection with the suppression of 
crime. There is, too, an increase of selfish violence, not 
only as between the supposedly opposing interests of 
labor and capital, but also as between the interests of 
various groups of labor; and there is an alarming exten- 
sion of the violence of venality in- the domain of local 
and other government. Along with this there is a brutal 
display of unsocial luxury—the semi-insanity of irre- 
sponsible wealth. The principles, the teachings, the 
habits of the kindergarten, are all devoted to the correc- 
tion of the temper that brings these evils upon society. 
Its influence may not actually prevent them; but in its 
nature its work tends to be preventive of them. 


1) —— 


DOES THE TEACHER’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
A SUBJECT DIFFER FROM THE 
SCHOLAR’S KNOWLEDGE? 

Pror. Davin Evcene Smirn, 

Columbia University. 

[Professor Smith proceeded to explain the his- 
torical origin of the question, tracing the growth of the 
controversy as to the relative abilities of professionally 
trained and merely academically trained teachers, He 


then showed the necessity for accurate ‘definition of the 
terms used in the question at issue. Having defined 
the terms, he showed that, if it were possible to isolate 
any infinitesimal portion of knowledge of a subject, this 
infinitesimal bit would be the same for both teacher 
and scholar.] 

But, since knowledge is not made up of isolated cells, 
having rather for its very essence the relation between 
one thing and another, there is a well-marked difference 
between the knowledge of a teacher and that of a mere 
scholar. The scholar’s knowledge may be compared to 
a line passing through the centre of a circle; the teach- 
er's, to the circle itself. With an infinite number of 
points in common, one extends further in one direction, 
while the other has a better conception of the relation 
of a certain line of facts to other facts. 

Or each may be compared to a circle, the two inter- 
secting, with much in common, and each lying within 
the fringe of the other. In particular, the teacher must 
not only know the fact, in order to teach it, but he must 
also know the relation of this fact to other facts which 
the pupil has learned and which he is then learning, its 
relation to the mental state of the learner, and its rela- 
tion to the life which he lives and is to live, all of which 
is strictly part of the knowledge of a subject. The 
speaker closed by a statement of the essential difference 
in the education of a teacher and that of a mere scholar, 
pleading for the best scholarship as a basis for the high- 
est type of professional training. 


—o—— 


F. Louis Sotpan, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


The modern scholar has narrowed his field and deep- 
ened it at the same time. The immensity of scholastic 
discovery has made limitation necessary, and every 
scholar has specialized in some particular narrow field, 
but within the limits of this field his work is deep and 
exhaustive. The modern scholar is a specialist. While 
he is a man of general culture, there is one subject 
which he knows well. 

The modern university teacher, or the college teacher, 
is a specialist, and_his knowledge must be of scholarly 
character. It differs from the knowledge of the scholar 
who is not a teacher in one important respect. The 
teacher’s primary aim is the training of his students. 
The subject, which is a name in itself with the scholar, 
becomes a means in the hands of the teacher which 
must serve some other greater end—the cultivation of 
the student. 

The primary teacher’s knowledge of the subject differs 
from the scholar’s knowledge, in the first place, by being 
at once more comprehensive and less extensive. The 
teacher must know a greater number of subjects since he 
instructs classes in history, geography, mathematics, 
etc., and he must possess in each of these subjects a 
scholarly knowledge, but he cannot be a specialist in 
each; hence, while he must be well versed in a number 
of subjects, his knowledge in each will be less extensive 
than that of the specialist who has made mathematics 
or history exclusively his life work. 


JONES 
READERS 


A New Series in Five Books, by 
L. H. JONES, 
President of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


TheAthenacum Press 


GEOGRAPHIES 


Elements of Geography 
Grammar School Geography 


TO WHAT EXTENT AND IN WHAT MAN- 
NER CAN THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN- 
CREASE ITS SCHOLARSHIP? 


James M. GREEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Trenton. N. J. 

[(a) Without Diminishing Its Output; (b) Without 
Increasing Its Cost too Greatly; (c) Without Infringing 
Upon the Legitimate Liberal Arts Course of the College. ] 

The state is raising and applying annually large sums 
of money for the instruction of its children in what are 
termed the common branches of learning. 


THE HEATH 


READERS 


Ready June 20 


nie HEATH READERS, consisting of a Primer and Six Books, will 
contain more reading and better reading than any other series published. 
They will be correct pedagogically in every detail, and excel in type, paper, 


and printing. 


The whole series is beautifully illustrated in black and white 


and in color, and the books are handsomely and durably bound. 


Send for samples before purchasing 
your Iieaders for the coming year. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago London 
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July 9, 1903. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The extent of the common school curriculum is vari- 


yes included in what are usually termed the ele- 
apie, depending upon times and conditions, but the 
mentary and secondary courses are so generally ac- 
cepted that, they may be regarded as standard. 
if (he state assumes to appropriate large sums of 
money for public instruction, it follows as a natural 
consequent that this expenditure for purposes of econ- 
oniy, as well as for an intelligent interpretation of the 
statew standard. must be in the hands of those who have 
received skilled training. ‘ 

What constitutes preparation to teach in certain 
hes is a question pertinent to the inquiry in our 


prant 


prancies 


topic. 
ne who is to teach must know thoroughly the subject 


matter le is to teach. He must also know the relations 
of this subject matter to that which immediately pre- 


cedes it and that which immediately follows it. For in- 
stance, tue teacher of solid geometry should understand 
trigonometry and plane geography. 

Assuming the student comes to the normal school 
well equipped in the common school curriculum, it re- 
mains for bim to take each branch of this curriculum 
and examine it carefully as to its psychological and log- 
ical development, and its application to the problems of 
life, It is in these latter particulars that I am inclined 
to think the normal schools may most improve their 
scholarship. Recently a number of questions, such as: 
“of what use to. the mechanic is drawing, and what 
drawing is of use to the mechanic?” brought answers 
that seemed to indicate that this subject had been re- 


carded from a mere academic point of view, rather than 
from the point of view of its part in the real and defi- 
nite conditions of life. 

There are many students in our normal schools who 


cannot take a long course after leaving the normal 
school, such a course as the colleges require, and who 
yet wish a more extended equipment in certain branches, 
than that of the regular course, such an equipment as 
will enable them to teach those branches in the high 
schools, even of the stronger class. Provision may be 
made for such students by establishing an additional or 
post graduate year, in which a large number of electives 
are offered, the student being permitted to take a suffi- 
ciently small number of these electives to enable him 
within a year to do in them a large amount of work and 
to relate this work to the preceding part of his course. 

There has been a marked tendency to extend the 
courses of study in the normal schools so that the time 
consumed was equal to that required for the B. A. de- 
zree in the college. Such an extension of the course is 
unwarrantable. First, because it spreads the pedagogi- 
cal part of the work too thin; and secondly, because it 
does not furnish to the student the academic course of 
the greatest advantage, the course which is necessary to 
the principalships and superintendencies. 

If four years are to be spent it would seem better that 
(wo ol them be taken for the usual normal school 
course and two for purely advanced academic work in 
some good college or university, preferably one that 


would recognize what had been done in the normal 
school, or else that the person should go through a col- 
lege having a pedagogical department. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE IN ITS BEARING ON 
CHILD LIFE. 


Tuomas D, Woop, M. D., 
Vrofessor Physical Educaticn, Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
The attention given to school hygiene at the present 
time is desultory and spasmodic. This department of 


school work has as yet no well-defined place in educa- 
llonal theery and practice. The medical inspection of 
schools for the control and prevention of infectious and 


contagions diseases is important, and is conducted meas- 
urably well in a number of cities. This is primarily, 


however, a public health measure and represents the . 


Most external phase of school hygiene. 

This subject has been too largely concerned in the past 
with the more mechanical factors in the child’s environ- 
ment—such as the sanitafy features of the school 
building and grounds, and the sources of communicable 
disease, These things should not be neglected; but the 
DUD! and his own personal states and problems should 
receive far more attention than they get at present. 

llealth should not in the slightest degree be sacrificed 
'0 anything else in education. School life to-day is at 
the Sest a formal, artificial, and in many respects, an 
"ihysienie process. With the advancement of civiliza- 
‘lon each generation knows less instinctively how to 
‘een well, All of the influences at work emphasize the 
™ reasing importance of school hygiene. 

This department is concerned with all the factors in 
sane related directly to health. The phases of this 

nay be classified as’ follows:— 
The biologic study and examination of the pupil. 


hie 
Will” give necessary information to parent and 


teacher about organic conditions and tendencies. It is 
essential to the understanding of intellectual power and 
capacity. These examinations -should be made at in- 
tervals to be determined by the age and individual con- 
dition of the pupil. They should include personal his- 
tory, certain measurements of the body, tests of sight 
and hearing, and of various qualities of the muscular 
and nervous systems, There should be careful physical 
examinations to determine whether conditions exist 
which should be brought to the attention of the family 
physician. These measurements are educational in pur- 
pose, should be made in a uniform manner, and by a 
school hygienist. Examinations of nearly nine hundred 
school children during the past year brought to light 
conditions in ten per cent. of the pupils which were re- 
ferred to the parents, with the recommendation that 
medical attention be given to them. Accurate knowl- 
edge of the pupil is the primary condition for successful 
education. If this knowledge is to be accurate its basis 
must be biologic. 

2. School hygiene should study, test and judge the 
entire school environment from the standpoint of health. 
This involves not only supervision of buildings, grounds, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, furniture, books, ets., but 
also hygiene of instruction, arrangement of hours, re- 
cesses, alternation of activities, and all factors in the 
life and surroundings of the pupil. 

3. School hygiene should provide in physical train- 
ing for the larger fundamental motor activities, which 
must supplement the finer, more specialized movements 
of school work, to provide for the complete, well-bal- 
anced organic and physical development of the pupil. 
Physical training should be more scientific and closely 
correlated with the rest of education. Unification of ‘the 
interests of school hygiene and physical education will 
keep to that end and be to the mutual advantage of both 
sides of the same field. 

4. School hygiene should provide also for the in- 
struction of the pupils in matters relating to health and 
hygiene. Hygiene should be taught in a natural way 
throughout school life. This instruction should be given 
in the elementary schools by the grade teachers. All of 
the instruction on this subject, however, should be un- 
der the supervision of the school hygienist. The course 
of study in hygiene; the progression from grade to 
grade, the correlation with other subjects, all should be 
under the care of the hygiene specialist. 

Several conditions are necessary if child life is to be 
protected and fostered on the health side: — 

Educators and the influential public must believe thor- 
oughly and practically in school hygiene and provide 
for it in the schools. 

Every teacher should havea _ keen appreciation of 
health values and co-operate with the efforts made for 
hygiene. Brief and comprehensive courses in school 
hygiene should be given in the normal and _ training 
schools for teachers. 

Advantage should be taken of the fact that special 
teachers of physical training are being very generally 
employed in the schools. The work of this teacher 
should be enlarged to cover in supervision and organi- 
zation all phases of health. 

Specialists in physical education and school hygiene 
should be broadly and thoroughly trained to do the work 
in this important field of education. 


- 
THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 
Wisconsin. 

With regard to the general Indian educetional prob- 
lem, I can only repeat my published words. The red 
man cannot be compared with the white man, and my 
sympathy and active co-operation go out to all those 
who are attempting to make of the Indian a cleanly, 
happy, and peaceful citizen. I am not concerned about 
his conversion to any special religious creed, nor am I 
exultant over his ability to acquire higher mathematics. 
The tooth brush and the bath tub are wondrous civili- 
zers. The red man was once a cleanly man, much 
given to bathing, and he will take kindly to the gospel 
of water when he can get it. 

We should be careful to give him the essentials of 
right living:-—the humanities of our civilization, not 
its fads and outworn creeds. In saying this I know I 
am ip opposition to many devoted teachers and mis- 
sionaries, but 1 believe the fundamental principles of 
the Christian civilization can be taught without any of 
its cant—with little of its bitter prejudices. Right liv- 
ing, is not dependent on the creed of any one denomina- 
tion, nor upon the faith of any organized church. With- 
out doubt they are profoundly benefited by their signa- 
tures to articles of faith, but, back of the profession 
must be good blood, good breeding, good moral instruc- 
tions. 

I am an evolutionist as regards the question of what 
to do for our red brethren, They cannot be trans: 


muted into something other than they are by any fervor 
of religious experience, not by any painful attempt to 
acquire the higher education. This is not my dictum; it 
is the teaching of science and the fruit of the modern 
study of races. Furthermore, if I could in the twink- 
ling of an eye convert the red men into white men I 
would hesitate to perform the conjuration. If the suf- 
fering and sorrow of the red man’s transition could be 
averted, every human citizen would rejoice; but such is 
not the history of past peoples. They must change 
slowly and suffer in the change. Our work should be 
that of a friendly voice who, having passed the first 
stages of our own adaptation, turn with sympathy and 
insight to assist those who are coming up behind us. 

Care of the body should be absolutely the first con- 
sideration, for, unless the red man is taught how to 
take care of himself under the new conditions, he will 
die. This is what he needs: instructions as to his 
bodily welfare, not on a religious basis, but on a purely 
hygienic basis. 

He should be taught that bad air has no relation to the 
white man’s religion, but that it is destructive. - 

President Roosevelt is fond of saying, “Let us get at 
the equities of the case.” I would say, let us get at the 
equities in the Indian’s case. Let us be just. Let us 
try to get his point of vicw, and look at the world and 
the white man and the wh te man’s learning from that 
side. We will then begin to grow tolerant and patient 
and understand this man better if we remember that 
he is a product of his own environment, and that he 
must adapt himself to new physical conditions before 
he will be able to take on anew the religious experi- 
ence. 

The native sports were founded on the needs of the 
people, and their needs will continue to perpetuate some 
form of recreation. As the president has said, ‘‘Give 
the red man a fair chance’’—a fair chance at pleasure, 
at comfort, as well as at Sunday schools and weekday 
toil. So long as the red man obeys the common law, is 
decent and peaceable, he should be allowed to worship 
the Great Spirit as he wishes, the same as any other 
citizen. 


CO-EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


G. Ha tt, 
President Clark University, Worcester. 

The sexes diverge as we go up the scale of civilization, 
being most alike in savages and increasingly less alike 
in mind and body among the higher races. Boys and 
girls are separated from each other now at this age, not 
only among savages, but among most cultured races. 
In the home this same separation at this age is more or 
less marked. The school and all institutions should 
push sex distinction to its utmost. Make boys more 
manly and girls more womanly. Do not forget that 


motherhood is a very different thing from fatherhood. — 


Neither sex should set copies or patterns for the other. 
Identical co-education has been carried to a greater ex- 
treme in this country than anywhere else, until it 
threatens to interfere with the natural diffentiations 
everywhere seen in home and society. While I would 
not abolish co-education, I would modify it. While 
each sex develops some of its best qualities in the pres- 
ence of the other, and while each is helped, there are 
also offset dangers and injuries. While in collegiate 
and university grades young people can work together, 
there is something unnatural and dangerous during the 
earliest teens when a girl’s whole life depends upon nor- 
malizing the lunar month in familiar association with 
boys when she must suppress and conceal her instincts 
at times, which suggest stepping aside to let Lord Na- 
ture do its beautiful work. There should be some rev- 
erent exemption from the hard struggle of existence in 
the world, or from mental life in the school. 

One bad effect in girls is seen in all statistical studies, 
which show that their ideals are not found among 
noble women, but in men. About eighteen out of 100 
college girls even go so far as to state that they would 
rather be men than women, and more than one-half 
choose male ideals. This suggests to a recent writer 
that unless there was a change we would scon have a 
female sex without a female character. 

Boys differ. A different discipline, regimen and 
method of work is needed. He needs more utility and 
drops out of high school where the present progressive 
feminization prevails. Boys tend to grow content with 
work that develops or requires girls’ qualities and fail 
to develop their own. A little bloom is rubbed off the 
ideal girl by a close and incessant contact. Each sex 
seems less ideal to the other when at close range and 
when in constant view. This disillusioning weakens the 
motives of marriage, and one of the results of co-educa- 
tion is perhaps seen in the small and diminishing rate 
of marriage among college graduates of both sexes. 

We can, at least, enlarge the elective system, try to 
avoid the great preponderance of girls in the high school, 
differentiate between courses as nature suggests and give 
women in the end an education that fits her as well as 
present methods fit boys, 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 


October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


THE EMERSON CENTENNIAL. 


MEMORIAL SCHOOL AT CONCORD 
AND BOSTON JULY 13-31, 1903. 


The school will open on Monday, July 
13, and continue three weeks. There will 
be thirty lectures, covering the various 
aspects of Emerson's life and work. The 
morning lectures will be given in Con- 
cord, and the evening lectures in Boston, 

The price of tickets for the season, cov- 
ering both the Concord and Boston lec- 
tures, will be $5. Tickets will be sold for 
the morning and evening courses sepa- 
rately, for $3; and also for single lectures, 
thirty-five cents. The tickets are sold in 
Boston at the Old Corner Bookstore, cor- 
ner of School and Washington streets, 
the Congregational Bookstore, 14 Beacon 
street, and the Unitarian rooms, 25 Bea- 
con street; and in Concord at H. L. Whit- 
comb’s bookstore and Richardson’s drug 
store. 

Address for any required information 
the secretary of the committee, David 
Greene Haskins, Jr., 5 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass., of whom tickets may be 
ordered by mail. 


MORNING LECTURES IN CONCORD. 


July 13, Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, 
“The Sources of Emerson.” 

July 14, Rev. Charles F. Dole, ‘““Emer- 
son the Puritan.” 

July 15, Joel Benton, “Emerson with 
Nature.” 

July 16, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
“The American Woman’s Debt to Bmer- 
son.” 

July 17, Professor Kuno Francke, 
“Emerson’s Debt to Germany and Ger- 
many’s Debt to Emerson.” 

July 20, Edwin D. Mead, “Emerson’s 
Message in Education.” 

July 21, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson 
“Emerson and Carlyle.” 

July 22, Dr. Edward W, Emerson, “The 
Religion of Emerson,” 


July 23, Professor Vharles ¥. Richard- 
son, “Emerson’s Place in American Liter- 
ature.” 

July 24, Percival Chubb, “Emerson’s 
Spiritual Leadership in England.” 

July 27, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 
“Emerson and Oriental Thought.” 

July 28, Charles Malloy, “‘The Sphinx.” 

July 29, Rev. John W. Chadwick, “The 
Simpler Emerson.” 

July 30, Moorfield Storey, . “Emerson 
and the Civil War.” 

July 31, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, ‘“‘A Cen- 
tury from the Birth of Emerson.” 


EVENING LECTURES IN BOSTON. 

July 13, President Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, “The Philosophy of Emerson.” 

July 14, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, “The 
Poetry of Emerson.” 

July 15, Frank B. Sanborn, ‘Emerson 
and the Concord School of Philosophy.” 

July 16, George Willis Cooke, ‘‘Emer- 
son and the Transcendental Movement.” 

July 17, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, ““Emer- 
son and Harvard.” 

July 20, William R. Thayer, “Emerson’s 
Gospel of Individualism.” 

July 21, Dr. Francis E. Abbot, “Emer- 
son the Anti-Imperialist or Prophet of 
the Natural Rights of Man.” 

July 22, Rev. R. Heber Newton, ‘““Emer- 
son the Man.” 

July 23, Henry D. Lloyd, ‘‘Emerson’s 
Wit and Humor.” 

July 24, William M. Salter, ‘“Emerson’s 
Aim and Method in Social Reform.” 

July 27, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
“Emersen, the Seer of Democracy.” 

July 28, Rev. Benjamin F. Trueblocd, 
“Emerson and the Inner Light.” 

July 29, William Lloyd Garrison, 
“Emerson and the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment.” 

July 30, Professor A. E. Dolbear, 
“Emerson’s Thought in Relation to 
Modern Science.” 

July 31, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
“Emerson's Gospel for His Own Time and 
for Ours.” 


OLD SOUTH PILGRIMAGE TO WHIT- 
TIER LAND. 


The eighth annual historical pilgrimage 
of the Old South Historical society will 
take place Saturday, July 11, 1903. The 
date has been made two weeks later than 
usual on account of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Kducational Associa- 
tion, whose members are cordially invited 
to participate. To insure them a profit- 
able day, as well as to comply with nu- 
merous requests from others, it has been 
decided to repeat the trip six years ago 
to the Land of Whittier, on the lower 
Merrimac river. Those who have been on 
the other pilgrimages to Rutland, “the 
cradle of Ohio,’ the King Philip country 
on Narragansett bay, Plymouth, New- 
buryport, Newport, and Portsmouth, will 
recall the Whittier pilgrimage of 1897 as 
perhaps the most successful of all. 
Among additional features this year will 
be a trolley ride over the chain bridge, 
the oldest suspension bridge in America, 
The society invites all interested to join 
in this pilgrimage, especially the young 
people of Boston, teachers and students, 
who have attended so regularly in the 
past. 

For one who would understand the New 
England spirit no study can be more 
profitable than that of the poems of Whit- 
tier, who was pre-eminently the poet of 
New England. New England history and 
legend, New England persons and places, 
furnish the themes for scores of his 
poems, and upon these poems no com- 
mentary can be more illuminating than a 
day spent in the region around which 
these associations especially cluster, and 
among the scenes which were the poet’s 
inspiration. In the attempt to give such 
a day its full meaning, the society is es- 
pecially fortunate in having the co-opera- 
tion of members of the Whittier Home 
association, and of the Elizabeth 
H. Whittier club of Amesbury, and of 
other persons who enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Mr. Whittier. For their 
willingness to repeat the cordial welcome 
of six years ago the society is most 
grateful. 

The excursion of July 11 will be by 
special train from Boston, leaving the 
North Union station, on track 14, at 8.45 
A. M., and arriving at Haverhill shortly 
before 10, where electric cars will be taken 
for Whittier’s birthplace, three miles dis- 
tant, the road passing by Lake Kenoza 
and then through the open country with 
its gray stone walls, its waving fields and 
its hazy woods, still much the came as in 
the poet’s boyhood. 

On arriving at the birthplace, which 
friends of Whittier have restored to its 


original appearance, the pilgrims’ will 
enter the old-fashioned room in whic-. 
gathered the group so familiar to readers 
of ““Snowbound;” they will look upon “the 
clean-winged hearth,” ‘**the whitewashed 
wall,” “the crane and pendent trammels,” 
“the Turks’ heads on the andirons,”’ and 
“the bull’s eye watch its black 
hand to the hour of nine’’; they will see 
the birth-room of the poet, and as well 
the room where he 

“heard the loosened clapboards tost, 

The board nails snapping in the frost’, 
and may wander at will through the ad- 
jacent woods and pastures once the do- 
main of ‘‘the barefoot boy,’’ where, as he 
says:— 

“T was rich in flowers and trees, 

Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

* * * * a 


For my taste the blackberry cone 

Purpled over hedge and stone; 

Laughed the brook for my delight 

Through the day and through the night, 

Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 

Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine, on bending orchard trees, 

Apples of Hesperides.” 

At 11.45 the party will once more take 
the cars, and ride over the hills to Ames- 
bury, where a few moments’ walk down 
Greenleaf street will bring them to the 
Quaker meeting-house where Whittier 
worshipped, and of which he said:— 


“T find it well to come 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control.” 

Close at hand is the home where Whit- 
tier spent the greater part of his life, and 
here in the garden and adjacent grounds 
Caterer H. C. Tanner of Haverhill will 
serve the usual substantial luncheon in 
individual boxes, also ice cream and 
coffee. After luncheon the party will in- 
spect at leisure the various rooms of the 
house, where the members of the Whittier 
Home Association will explain the me- 
mentos with which the house is filled. 
Brief addresses will also be made by Ed- 
win D. Mead, William H. Dewhurst, the 
Hon. George W. Cate, and others. 

Those who desire may climb Powow 
hill and enjoy the beautiful view described 
in “Miriam’’:— 

“We reached, at length, the topmost swell, 
Whence, either way, the green turf fell 
In terraces of nature down 

To fruit-hung orchards, and the town 
With white pretenceless houses, tall 
Church-steeples, and o’ershadowing all, 
Huge mills whose windows had the look 
Of eager eyes that ill could brook 

The Sabbath rest. We traced the track 
Of the sea-seeking river back, 

Glistening for miles above its mouth, 
Through the long valley to the south; 
And, looking eastward, cool to view, 
Stretched the illimitable blue 

Of ocean, from its curved coast-line. 
Sombred and still, the warm sunshine 


WHITTIER’S HOME AT AMESBURY. 


Filled with pale gold dust all the reach 

Of slumbrous woods from hill to beach, 

Slanted on walls of thronged retreats 

From city toil and dusty streets 

On grassy bluff and dune of sand 

And rocky islands, miles from land, 

Touched the far-glancing sails and showed 

White lines of foam where long waves 
flowed 

Dumb in the distance. In the north 

Dim through their misty hair, looked forth 

The space-dwarfed mountains to the sea, 

From mystery to mystery!” 

Those who do not care to ascend Powow 
hill may remain at the homestead for fur- 
ther inspection of its relics, or stroll 
through the neighboring lanes, but at 3.30 
the entire party will again gather and 
visit the hillside where Whittier lies 
buried, and stand before the simple mar- 
ble which marks his grave. 

From the cemetery the party will take 
the cars at 4 o'clock by the “Captain's 
well” to Newburyport, where at 5 o’clock 
they will board the steamer ‘Merrimac’ 
for the return trip up the river. To one 
who cares only for the natural beauties 
this sail is a charming one, but to the 
lover of Whittiey it is doubly significant, 
since for scarcely a moment during the 
entire trip will not some spot made fa- 
mous by the poet be in view. From the 
steamer’s deck will be seen the sites men- 
tioned in “The Tent on the Beach,” 
“Cobbler Keazer’s Vision,’ “The Count- 
ess,” “June on the Merrimac,” “The 
Laurels,” “The Merrimack,” Our River,” 
“The Bridal of Pennacook,” “The Proph- 
ecy of Samuel Sewall,” “Revisited,” “The 
River Path,” “The Sycamores,” “To H. P. 
S.,” “Mabel Martin,” and “The Home- 
Coming of the Bride.” In the late after- 
noon the scene is at its best and every 


pilgrim will feel the force of the words: — 

“Stream of my fathers! sweetly still 

The sunset rays toy valley fill; 

Poured slantwise down.the long defile, 

Wave, wood, and spire beneath them 
smile.” 

The steamer is due at Haverhill bridge 
at 7 and the special train which will there 
be in waiting will reach Boston about 8. 

Tickets for the entire trip at $2.25, cov- 
ering all fares, admissions, and luncheon, 
may be procured at the Old South meet- 
ing-house; the Old Corner Bookstore, 
27-29 Bromfield street; the Congrega- 
tional Bookstore, 14 Beacon street; and 
the Unitarian rooms, 25 Beacon street. 
Because of the small size of the steamer, 
“Merrimac,” the number of tickets is 
limited. To perfect arrangements it is 
necessary that they should be bought 
early, and those unsold will be withdrawn 
from public sale at not later than 5 P. M. 


the day before the trip. Unused tickets. 


will be redeemed by the management at 
$1.75 (fifty cents being deducted for cost 
of luncheon) if presented at 266 Devon- 
shire street within five days. In case 


rain compels postponement of the trip to 


Monday, July 13, tickets may be redeemed 
at full cost up to 6 P. M. of Saturday, July 
11. Inquiries should be addressed to Pil- 
grimage committee, Old South meeting- 
house, Boston. 

Samuel T. Pickard’s life of Whittier is 
the standard biography. The recent life 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson is very 
interesting and satisfactory. In the New 
England Magazine for November, 1892, is 
an illustrated article by W. S. Kennedy, 
entitled, “In Whittier’s Land.” 

Attention is called to the Old South 
Free summer lectures for young people on 
Wednesday afternoons, beginning July 15. 
Also to the Old South historical essay 
prizes, open to all graduates of Boston 
high and Latin schools in 1902 and 1903. 
Circulars of both at Old South meeting- 
house. 

George G. Wolkins, president; Nellie 
Isabel Simpson, secretary; Benjamin C. 
Lane, chairman, George G. Wolkins, Hor- 
ace Henry Morse, Frederic Gilbert Bauer, 
Frank Cushing Bowker, pilgrimage com- 
mittee. 


VARIETIES. 

“Don’t you think,” said the generous- 
minded man, “that you would feel more 
kindly teward your political rival if you 
could imagine yourself in his place?” 

“My dear sir,” answered the energetic 
man, ‘“‘mere imagination won’t do. I'm 
going to put myself in his place if it can 
possibly be managed. He has one of the 
best places in the government service.’’— 
Washington Star. 

Jenkins—‘What an egotistical fellow 
Jasper is!” 

Hawleigh—‘Not more so than Blare. 


When the two get together it reminds me’ 


of the law of retaliation; an I for an 1, 
you know.” 

Galton—*‘I suppose my wife’s one of 
the greatest wonders of the world. She 
tells me she spent three hours in the 
theatre the other night, when there 
wasn’t a particle of air in the house.” 

Bates—“Speaking of wonders, there's 
my wife. She was telling her friend, 
Mrs. Simmons, the other day, that she 
hadn't had a thing to wear for the last 
six months. And you know we have had 
some pretty cold weather this winter.” 


Little—“You know tnere is always 
room at the top. That’s where I’m going 
to.” 
Powers—“Guess you'll get there, all 
right. The smaller the man the more 
room there will be for him, you know.” 


Hilbert—“What is your opinion about 
literature? Do you think it pays?” 

Gorth—*‘Well, I don’t know. I had an 
uncle who was ruined by dabbling in lit- 
erature. He wrote the name of a friend 
upon a piece of paper, and the authorities 
would have it that he did it for mercen- 
ary reasons, just because it happened that 
he wrote the name on the same piece. of 
paper with a check on the back.” 


Gladys—“So she married him just be- 
cause he owned an ‘auto? ” 

Penelope—“Oh, no! Because he never 
got mad when it broke down.”’—Puck. 


WANTED 


Two gentlemen, teachers preferred, to introduce 
the Encyclopedia Americana to select lists of 
likely purchasers in New England, during the sum 
mer months. Apply personally or by letter to 
» SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
Compiling Dept., 
120 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Sec advertisements in this paper in issues June 
11 and 38, and July 2. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


yaue convention of the Iowa Republi- 
caus the past week was the most import- 
ant political event since the Republican 
convention in Ohio. In Ohio, the ques- 
tion most diseyssed before the meeting 
of ‘he convention was the attitude of the 
party toward. the President; in Iowa, the 
question was the attitude of the party 
jov ard the tariff. In Iowa, as in Ohio, an 
adjustment was reached with an entire 
jnanimity which promises well for next 
years campaign. That element of the 
pariy Which believes in letting the tariff 
alone, and that element which is not 
averse to a revision of the schedules 
jound no difficulty in agreeing upon a 
jarilf plank of which Senator Allison, al- 
ways gifted as a reconciler of differences, 
is the author. This plank strongly re- 
affirms the principle of protection, in a 
manner to suit the so-called “stand- 
patters,” While it also declares for reci- 
proci » as the natural complement to pro- 
jection, and admits the necessity of 
chances in tariff rates to meet changing 
conditions. The convention renominated 
Governor Cummins, and unequivocally 
endorsed the President, and pronounced 
for his nomination next year. 

* 


The Macedonian unrest does not figure 
so prominently in the despatches from 
day to day as it did some weeks ago, but 
the situation, so far as the relations be- 
iween Bulgaria and Turkey are concerned, 
is becoming more, rather than less acute. 
The latest indication of this is a note 


which the Bulgarian government has ad- 
dressed to the great Powers, directing 
iheir attention to the ruthless measures 
of the Turks toward the Bulgarian popu- 
lation in Macedonia, to the complete fail- 
ure of the proposed scheme of reform, 
and to the alarming concentration of 
Turkish troops on the Bulgarian frontier. 


Acting on these representations, the 
Ausirian government has already ad- 
dressed remonstrances to .Turkey, and 


the other Powers probably will follow 
snit; but it is doubtful if war can be long 
averted. 

* * * 


President Roosevelt's reconsideration of 
lis first decision that it would be unwise 
io make any official representations to 
Kussia on the subject of the Kishineff 
assacres, and the announcement of his 
readiness to transmit to the Russian gov- 
ernment the petition prepared by the 
B'nai Brith opens up a rather embarrass- 
ing situation, There will be many who 
will doubt whether in this instance, the 
econd thought was the best. It is not 
clear that the forwarding of the petition 
can do the Jews in Russia the slightest 
2ood, while it is extremely likely, coming 
alter Russia’s formal declaration that she 
cannot receive official representations 
pon this or other internal affairs of the 
empire, to create strained relations be- 
iween the two governments. Moreover, 
is has been suggested in this célumn, 
such protests are singularly ill-timed, just 
as the world has been horrified by the 
irning of negroes in Illinois and Dela- 
ware, 


The protraeted lock-out in the New 
York building trades continues and seems 
as far from adjustment as ever. The Em- 
bloyers’ Association presents a solid 
iront and makes the abolition of the 
valking delegates the prime condition of 
arbitration and a return to work. The 
aly ‘ion between the unions in the skilled 
= the unskilled trades which led to the 
“(nization of the former into a separate 
seid ration has been removed, and the two 
“rollps are acting in unison. A new fea- 
tior has been introduced into the situa- 
‘oh by the course of one large contract- 
in rm in framing a plan of simple arbi- 
‘ion of its own, which is acceptable to 
F ‘ tnions, and has ended the conflict so 
‘ras that firm is concerned; but, in gen- 

ral, ‘he attitude of both sides is as un- 
“OM promising as ever. 

* * * 


course which the coal operators 
rsuing is oceasioning grave sus- 
Mon and coneern. The coal output has 
‘normously increased, yet the com- 
MNOS are deferring the filling of their 
on from the retail trade. Month by 

‘h the price is being raised by ten 


are 


Ordeore 


cents at a time, and the dealer who orders 
in June and gets the coal in September 


will have to pay the September prices., 


There is no concealment of the fact that 
the companies are piling up great accum- 
ulations of coal, ostensibly, it may be, 
as a precaution against possible future 
strikes, but quite as probably in order 
still further to strengthen their monopoly 
of the supply and control of prices. it is 
difficult to excite people in midsummer 
over the price of coal, but the situation 
is really disquieting to those who watch 
it closely. 


Officers and men on board of the United 
States European squadron must have had 
the time of their lives during their week 
at Keil. Nothing was left undone by the 
Kaiser, or by any of the German navai 
and civil authorities to make the visit a 
memorable display of international cour- 


tesy. The regatta, which was the osten- 
sible occasion of the visit of the squadron, 
was altogether overshadowed by the in- 
ternational festivities. The Kaiser cabled 
to President Roosevelt a warm expression 
of thanks for the visit, and of apprecia- 
tion of the efficiency of the squadron, and 
the manly bearing of the crews. These 
demonstrations are a pleasing manifesta- 
tion of present good intentions; but they 
do not in the least diminish the proeba- 
bility that one of these days Germany 
and the United States will come into col- 
lision with each other in the pursuit of 
their respective manifest destinies. 


* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals continue 
the chief subject of discussion in England. 
The recent appearance of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain upon the same platform, 
and their speeches upon this question 
have served to make the identification of 
the Premier with the policy of his ener- 


getic lieutenant more complete. Through 
the Earl of Selborne, the government has 
announced in the House of Lords that an 
inquiry into the fiscal question would first 
be conducted by the Cabinet for its own 
information, but that finally the opinion 
of the nation must be taken. Events, 
however, sometimes refuse to wait on the 
convenience of cabinets, and the issue 
may be forced at the polls sooner than 
is now planned. An influential conference 
of trade unionist members of Parliament 
has pronounced in favor of an inquiry 
into Mr. Chamberlains proposals, but has 
declared in the same breath that if they 
involve any departure from -free trade, 


‘they will be disastrous. 


The composition of the new German 
Reichstag is now definitely determined, 
The Centre or Clerical party has 102 
members, which is almost exactly the 
same as in the last Reichstag. But the 
Socialists have increased their strength 
from 58 to 81 members. The three Radi- 
cal groups, which vote with the Socialists 
on tariff and similar questions, have 36 
members; and the National Liberals, 
who are opposed to extreme tariff legis- 
lation, have 51 members. On the other 
hand, the Agrarians have only 7 mem- 
bers. These political changes are of im- 
portance to the United States, as they 
point to an alignment of parties which 
may secure the radical amendment of the 
new tariff, and which, in any case, will be 
favorable to the framing of commercial 
treaties on reasonable terms. 


VARIETIES. 

Maude—‘What a story teller you are! 
You told me you were going to marry Mr. 
Catcherly, and he says he never heard of 

Carrie—“Of course he hasn’t. It was 
only last night that I made up my mind 
to get him to propose.” 

“Do you think that the study of an- 
cient languages is of any value in liter- 


ature?” 
“No,” said the publisher; “not as books 


are written to-day. What the student 
wants now is a familiarity with modern 
slang.”—Washington Star. 

Hoyter—"“Have you noticed how me- 
chanically we do things that are a regu- 
lar part of our daily routine?” 

Spencer—“Yes, indeed. And that re- 
minds me of Toombs, the barber. He 
was engaged to shave a dead man, and 
he was heard asking the corpse if he 
would have a sea foam or a singe.” 
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of the entire registration, with the home 
and local address of every registered per- 
son kept to within a short time of the 
actual registration, and the humblest visi- 
tor could go and inquire for the stopping 
place of any of the 30,000 visitors. If any 
one appreciates what this means, he can 
understand the business enterprise in- 
volved. 

The railroad service, north, south, east, 
and west, never had a convention before 
that required so much Pullman car ser- 
vice. There were practically no tourist 
sleepers in use, and no coach passengers. 
It was the best paying business of the ex- 
cursion nature that the railroads have 
handled in many a day. 

Think of a committee of schoolmasters 
—masculine—meeting practically every 
one of the 30,000 school teachers more 
than thirty miles out of Boston, meeting 
them at every railroad station and boat 
landing, and passing them from mes- 


senger to messenger, with explicit infor- 
mation as to what to do next, until they 
had crossed the city on the elevated, in 
the subway, and on surface cars. 


There was no guying of Boston for her 
crooked streets; nobody got lost; nobody 


had to ask directions a second time. The 
citizens of Boston were a committee of 
the whole to give information. 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson 
is planning to instruct all the public 
school children in the elements of plant 
life. He believes that the children in the 
elementary schools should be instructed 
how to graft, advised as to the proper- 
ties of the soil, taught the elements of 
germination and the importance of mois- 
ture of the soil, and other similar details. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


WISCONSIN. 

STEVENS POINT. Miss Alicia De 
Reimer of the Stevens Point Normal 
school, died at Milwaukee, recently, after 
a brief illness which was not supposed to 
be serious. Miss De Reimer was one of 
the ablest teachers of geography in the 
country, and her plans of enlarged useful- 
ness make her death all the more sad. 
She had written highly creditable articles 
for the Journal of Education and was to 
have done much more work for us in the 
near future. Her usefulness at Stevens 
Point went far beyond the mere classroom 
work, as she was a force for good in all 
directions. She had previously taught in 
Peoria and Washington, D. C. 


RACINE. A _ report comes that the 
teachers of Racine have been constantly 
annoyed of late by receiving anonymous 
letters threatening them with bodily in- 
jury unless they resign. A teacher in the 
Lineoln school has resigned through 
fear. She had whipped a boy and his 
parents claimed that he received internal 
injuries. There has been considerable 
sharp criticism in the city over the case 
of a boy who died of brain fever. 
The critics alleged that the illness was 
caused by the teacher’s hitting’the boy 
over the head with a book. Charges 
were preferred against her, but the board 
of education exonerated her, as no one 
could testify that she did hit the boy. 
As a result of these and other rumors 
two hundred of the principals and teach- 
ers of the public schools have appointed 
a committee of three principals to per- 
fect plans for an association to protect 
all the teachers from libelous articles and 
attacks. 

MISSOURI. 

Professor W.H. Lynch of Mountain 
Grove has accepted a call to return to 
Salem, after having heen away from that 
place nineteen years. The professor is 
well known throughout the state. He has 
inaugurated some novel and original 
methods and has done much to get school 
work out of the old ruts and impart in- 
terest and practicability to the art of teaching. 
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LABORATORY WORK IN HIGH 
SCHUOL PHYSIOLOGY. 


James E, Peasopy, 
Head of Department of Biology in the Morris 
High School, New York City. 

Physiology has not hitherto had an hon- 
ored place in the school curriculum, be- 
cause anatomical details or the dry rules 
of hygiene have been too frequently em- 
phasized, rather than the interesting and 
profitable principles of physiology; the 
subject has often been taught by teachers 
who have not made a specialty of biology, 
and physiology, in the minds of too many 
pupils, is synonymous with instruction as 
to the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

This view, however, is not the one that 
should be held, for it is easy to interest 
boys and girls in the functions carried on 
in their own bodies. It is important for 
their health and happiness that they 
know how to care intelligently for the 
organs of these bodies. An _ intelligent 
public sentiment respecting sanitation, 
street cleaning and the work of boards of 
health can be best developed by a proper 
teaching of physiology, and this subject, 
when taught by the laboratory method, 
has real educational value. 

Some knowledge of tae facts of chem- 
istry is esential if physiology is to be 
taught at all satisfactorily. For first-year 
pupils, therefore, the course should begin 
with simple experiments to show the 
properties of elements and compounds and 
the processes of oxidation and neutraliza- 
tion. Food analysis should follow and the 
tests for starch, sugar, fats, proteids and 
mineral matter may be carried on at home 
by the individual pupil. In the study of 
the uses of food, the cooking of foods and 
food economy the publications issued free 
by the United States department of agri- 
culture may well be used. 

Laboratory exercises in the study of 
sheep bones and beefsteak help to famil- 
jarize the boys and girls with a half- 
dozen of the most important tissues found 
in the body. Reference should frequently 
be made to cells and their functions. 
Most of the important facts that relate to 
the skeleton, muscles, skin and sense or- 
gans can be acquired by observation and 
experiment. In all cases text-book les- 
sons should follow and supplement the 
work in the laboratory. 

A considerable amount of supplement- 
ary work should be done in a course in 
human physiology. At the parks and mu- 
seums pupils are much interested in 
studying the skeletons and teeth of var- 
ious kinds of animals, their food and feed- 
ing habits, their methods of locomotion 
and the ways in which they are protected 
from their enemies. Especially important 
is the laboratory study of bacteria that 
can be carried on in the high school. 
Pupils should be taught the methods of 
cultivating and of killing these micro-or- 
ganisms, the benefits they confer upon 
mankind and the many ways in which 
they are injurious. Especial emphasis 
should be laid on the principles of sanita- 
tion and the work done by the board of 
health. 

All this work and much more can be 
done in a half-year course of five periods 
a week. That the laboratory method is 
much to be preferred to mere text-book 
recitation is evident from the interest 
manifested by the pupils, from the 
greater clearness with which they express 
the facts they have learned, and from tne 
ease with which these facts can be 
brought to mind when needed, even after 
the course is completed. Much remains, 
however, for the teachers of physiology 
to accomplish, both in the selection of the 
important topics to be taught and in the 
flevelopment of successful methods of 
teaching. 

—O-—_- 


CONSIDERATION OF CONDITIONS OP 
ADMISSIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


. 


Warter I’. Beckwirtn, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Salem. 


The admigsion of candidates to normal 
schools is a matter to be determined by 
local conditions. Even in the same state 
uniformity in ail respects cannot be se- 
cured except at the expense of general 
usefulness. This fact has been recognized 
in Massachusetts—where requirements 
are uniform—by leaving each school to 
determine for itself the results of the ex- 
aminations. An equal degree of liberty 
is also left to the individual schools to 
work ouf the problem of greatest useful- 
ness, 

Since 1896 admission to Massachusetts 
normal schools has been restricted to 
graduates of high schools or those having 
an equivalent education. This is now un- 
derstood to mean graduates of four years’ 
courses, and this condition ig strictly ap- 
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a keeps them cleamer, at an expense of only about 3 per cent. ! 


1896 


We send samples and full information free if you name 
1899 this paper, . . 


The growth of business has been 
1901 remarkable proof of 


1902 all we claim. 


Millions of HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and Thousands of Dozens of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL in 


use in the Public Schools of the United States. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


plied to candidates for diplomas. A spe- 
cial course of one year is provided for cer- 
tain classes of applicants, but the number 
who take it is not large—it never is taken 
by recent high school graduates without 
experience in teaching. 

The effects have justified the require- 
ment, with the conditions prevailing here. 
The number of admissions has increased 
about thirty per cent., as compared with 
the average of ten previous years. The 
percentage of normal graduates employed 
as teachers in the state, has risen in seven 
years from thirty-six to nearly fifty. The 
normal schools have been placed in an en- 
tirely different relation to the public 
school system—instead of being on a level 
with the high schools, they are now dis- 
tinctly above them. 

To this fact is due the increasing re- 
spect in which they are held by the pub- 
lic, by teachers themselves and by the 
high schools. There is a marked-change 
in the attitude of high schools towards 
them, and the advantages of a normal 
school course for those intending to teach 
are much more often given due considera- 
tion by high school principals in advising 
their pupils. 


KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES IN SO- 
CIAL WORK. 


Ler, 
_ Vice-president of the Massachusetts Civic 
League. 

We have now all learned that the aim 
of education is power rather than knowl- 
edge: Froebel teaches the further truth 
that the thing to be cultivated is that 
which acquires the knowledge and exer- 
cises the power, the central indivisible es- 
sence, the child himself. Every real les- 
son, every true educational experience, 
leaves not merely more muscle or more 
mind, but more child; more of a person 
there for all purposes. 

The method of developing this central 
and vital principle is by giving it exercise. 
It is the work that you put your very soul, 
your whole heart, into, that gives you 
back a stronger personality in return. 
But it is not everything that it is possible 
to go into with your whole heart. As in 
the seed of a plant, so also in the unde- 
veloped human being, nature is the sleep- 
ing beauty that will awaken only when 
the true prince comes. It is not merely 
that some educational means are better 
than others; it is that some relations are 
vital. 

The home is implied in the child; it 
could be reconstructed from a study of his 
needs and emotions, as water could be in- 
ferred from a study of a fish’s fins and 
tail. To say that water is, upon the 
whole, more developing to a young fish 
than dry land is an under-statement. 
Fish and water, child and home, man and 
country, hand and tools; these pairs of 
things are each in a sense a unit—the two 
sides of the same fact. Growth is fulfil- 
ment—the taking on of what was already 
implied. The educator’s business is to 
read the prophecy of nature and help it to 
come true, 

Such are the essential principles of the 
kindergarten, and these principles 
learned partly from the kindergarten, 
but to a great extent rediscovered by prac- 
tical workers, are being applied in many 
fields of social activity. Tenement house 
reform fights in the last ditch to make 
good the absolutely necessary cubic feet of 
space for the development of the vital re- 
lations of family life; child-saving by 
placing its wards in private families is re- 
storing them from stunting in institutions 
to their natural habitat. The playground 


gives to the daring instincts of Doyhood 
their natural expression, and to the gang 
spirit its true fulfilment in the ioyalty and 
budding citizenship of team play. Trade 
training, in philanthropic school and in- 
stitute and at the university, recognizes 
_that culture is not an addition to life, but 
a part of it, to be sought in such vital re- 
lations as that of the man to his work. 


OMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Frank O. CARPENTER, 
Of the English High School, Boston. 


Old systems of training and old stand- 
ards have been thrown aside for new 
methods and new activities, such as the 
kindergarten, manual training, elective 
system, laboratory methods. The cause 
of this great change did not at first ap- 
pear clearly, but it is now seen. This is 
the “science of practical life,’’ or better, 
the science of commerce and industry— 
commonly called commercial geography. 

Business men are quick to see the prac- 
tical result of this study from the wider 
knowledge and keener insight of boys who 
have been trained in it. The study should 
be included in a general course as much 
as ordinary geography. The _ teacher of 
this new science must be a man of affairs 
as well as of books. He must be familiar 
with the leading lines of human industry 
by contact with men who make, transport 
and sell merchandise. 

The field of human industry, which is 
so vast, can only be brought before ‘the 
pupil in a single course by considering 
the value of each product and kind of 
labor to man. Thus, wheat, cotton, steel, 
canals, stock exchanges are all related to 
each other by their use to man and by 
him. The main law of this science is that 
man is to be taught to know himself and 
other men by a study first of the body and 
its needs and activities and labor, and 
then of the mind with its powers and 
forces. The effect of this study will show 
in a greater knowledge of human needs 
and capacities; a better understanding of 
business life, and a greater success in it; 
a’ greater respect for human industry; 
which will tend to decrease the rush of 
young men to the study of the professions 
of law, medicine, ete., because equal re- 
wards can be gained in industry; teachers 
will have a practical knowledge which 
will compel] a greater respect for the pub- 
lic for them, and a consequent greater 
support from the people for the schools in 
sympathy and money. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY IN ITS 
RELATION TO WORK OF A 
COLLEGE COURSE. 


Rurvus P. 
Boston English High School. 


This paper attempts to show not only 
the relation which exists between high 
school and college chemistry but that 
which ought to exist. The elements of 
chemistry should be taught by the same 
method, whether in preparation for col- 
lege or for business, just as elementary 
arithmetic or reading is taught by similar 
methods to persons destined for different 
epheres in life. 

The persons best qualified to judge of 
the subject matter and methods most suit- 
able for admission to college are not, as 
formerly supposed, college professors, 
nor, on the other nand, high school teach- 
ers. Decision should be made by mutual 
conference of. the two. classes of in- 
structors. The one class may know more 
about the objective science, the other is 
better acquainted with the subjective at- 


titude of the boy’s mind, the latest fads 
not being necessarily the best in a|| 
points. 

The college entrance examination boar 
is now the greatest factor in the closer 
articulation of high school and college 
work, as regards chemistry. It has given 
three examinations and only one college 
in the United States has refused to accept 
its papers. Mr. Williams has obtained re- 
plies from twenty-three colleges and uni- 
versities to the effect that in almost all of 
them the elements of chemistry must he 
repeated in college, even if the student 
pass the searching entrance examination, 
before he can go on with more advanced 
chemistry. This he reasons is a great 
waste of time and unwarranted. The col- 
leges say that the chemical student from 
the high school is most of all deficient in 
a comprehensive understanding of la\vs, 
theories and general principles and their 
application, 

The high schools are attempting to 
crowd too much chemistry into one year, 
and are doing too little. The latest im- 
proved theories of physical chemistry and 
all the rest are given in homoeopathic 
doses before the pupil has a_ working 
knowledge of those of Dalton or Avoga- 
dro. Entrance examinations are set for 
a crammed one-year course and the work 
must be repeated in college. 

The remedy is either to insist upon at 
least two years’ thorough teaching of gen- 
eral principles, non-metallic and metallic 
elements, or to limit the work to one year 
if necessary and drop out the considera- 
tion of metals. In either case, insistence 
should be on such thorough work that no 
repetition be needed. An earnest plea 
was made that a conference of college and 
high school teachers formulate a plan to 
avoid the loss of a year in the study by 
repeating preparatory work in college. 


NEWSPAPERS AS A BRANCI OF 
STUDY IN SCHOOL. 


The following is a reproduction of «n 
article which appeared in Norrtelje Tid- 
ning, a prominent journal of Sweden, in 
an issue of recent date. It is an extraor- 
dinary comment on the discovery of Pro- 
fessor W. H. Lynch, in regard to the in- 
troduction of newspapers as a branch of 
study in school. A correct translation 
follows: — 

“From America comes a new discovery. 


that will arouse discussion among malty. 
A _pedagog, Professor W. H. Lynch, /as 
said before a meeting of school teachers 


that he has made a discovery of the news- 
papers as.a lecturer; that the newspaper 
gives the school children a ciear under- * 
standing of the modern and actual in life: 
and, therefore, he has with success intro- 
duced the newspaper as a lecturer in l/s 
school. 

“The German newspaper that published 
this article says that this ‘discovery. 
from the New World cannot be pass: d 
with a mere shrug of the shoulders. T)e 
greatest objection to this method, that 
man can possibly haye, is that all child 


ren cannot easily get an American })2))°'- 
And man makes clear for himself 1!" 
honest newspapers of our present day, 


more or less work an influence of 
ing on all culture methods, and ‘hai 
great deal of the spiritual work tht @! 
terwards comes in literature, first 80° 
through the newspaper. 

“Lastly, to have the right know!(s¢ 
how to use the newspaper as an educ: lol. 
the child must be made to understan( ‘le 
article which he or she has read. !' (0° 
no harm to let the children in time ‘°a-5 
themselves how to read the prese.' day 
hewspaper,” 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


THE OENTRAL TEACHERS AGENOY 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers i . 
—70 per cent, of these by direct recommendation. Enrollaces for 1908. 


Send for Reference Book. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


me FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 

We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positi in all 1 

work from Kindergarten to University, including special 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


MORE SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


1. A woman to combine work of general nursing of students and physical training of girl 
8 in a State 
Normai School. If she has a medical education plus graduation asa caves and wreduasion as a physical 


trainer, salary of $1200 paid at start. 


2. Supervisor of Primary grades. Must be a colle 
ge graduate. $80)—$1,000. 
Manual ith—10th grades. Liberal salary to the right 20 other manual training 


teachers, at various sa 


ries; the supply does not begin to equal the demand. 


15 Commercial teachers can be placed within a week, if the 
y are suitably prepared and have gumption. 
100 grade teachers at $400 to $4 J, for places that used to pay $350 to $4 sed Will soon have fs par $150 


to $500 


These are all real vacancies, which we have been asked to fill. 


will realize that this isa busy place, 


Come and see us if you can, and you 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tuto and G v les 
ors, Principals, Assistan rs, a 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address sid | at 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pobite and private 
M. O. PRATT. 


, and families, Advises parents about schools, 


Ww Manager. 


BOSTO 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’r. 


TEACHGRS WANTED. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, GRAMAM, LL.D. Mer. 


NEW YORK OITY. 


SEPTEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


For the information of those who intend 
to make application for license as princi- 
pal in elementary schools, or as assistant 
to principal in elementary schools, at the 
examinations to be held in September, 
1903, the following statement is made re- 
garding the interpretation of the by-laws 
of the board of education respecting age 
limits, as amended to date, and the regu- 
lation of the board of examiners respect- 
ing applications for exemption. 

A. I. For license as principal in ele- 
mentary schools, the age limits are as 
follows:— 

(a) In the case of applicants who have 
been ten years in the supervising or teach- 
ing force of the public schools of the city 
of New York, no person will be eligible 
who on or before September 8, 1903, shall 
have attained the age of fifty-six years, if 
a man, and if a woman, of fifty-one years. 

(b) In the case of all other applicants 
for principal’s license, no person will be 
eligible who, on or before September 8, 
1903, shall not have attained the age of 
twenty-five years, and no person will be 
eligible who, on or before the said date, 
shall have attained the age of forty-six 
years, if a man, and if a woman, of forty- 
one years. 

lI. For license as assistant to principal 
in elementary schools, the age limits are 
as follows:— 

(a) In the case of applicants who have 
been ten years in the supervising or teach- 
ing force of the public schools of the city 
of New-York, no person will be eligible 
who, on or before September 10, 19038, 
shall have attained the age of fifty-one 
years. 

(b) In the case of all other applicants 
for license as assistant to principal, no 
person will be eligible who, on or before 
September 10, 1903, shall not have at- 
tained the age of twenty-five years, and 
no person will be eligible who, on or b2- 
fore September 10, 1903, shall have at- 
tained the age of forty-one years. 

B. Applications for exemption from 
examination in scholastic subjects must 
be filed in the office of the board of exam- 
iners before June 15, 1903. Such applica- 
tions must be accompanied by properly 
certified evidence of studies; but from 
those who intend to complete during the 
coming summer their scholastic studies 
for exemption, a detailed statement to 
that effect over their own signature will 
be accepted. 

Blank forms will be sent to the prin- 
cipal of each elementary school in the city 
for distribution to intending applicants, 
and such forms will also be distributed 
from this office to those who apply for 
them. William H. Maxwell. 

City Superintendent of Schools. 


Superintendent, principal, or book man, 
under middle age, familiar with educa- 
tional books and methods of sale, can 
have desirable position in long estab- 
lished book house in New York city, as 
manager. Must iuvest some capital, 
which will be fully secured. Address, 
Energy, care School Journal, 61 East 
Ninth street, New York. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


It is of interest to note what high 
schools and educational institutions are 
doing in the direction of business edu- 
cation. In these days of practicality 
and self-endeavor such a course is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The 1900-1901 report of Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, tells us that 226,433 business 
course students were reported for that 
year by the various institutions, 

Students 
Public high schools ............ 84,412 
Private high schools and acad- 


Universities and colleges ........ 8,610 
Commercial and business schools 110,031 

By sex the students were:— 


There was an increase during the 
year of 647 schools offering instruction 
in business brancHes, and an increase of 
35,745 students in these studies. Those 
studying bookkeeping were classed as 
business students. Of the year’s in- 
crease of 35,745, the public high schools 
reported 15,522. This large proportion 
shows to what a great extent our up-to- 
date high schools are meeting the emer- 
gency. The increase in the business stu- 
dents of private high schools and acad- 
emies was only 532. Business instruc- 
tion is an essential to-day, and fills a 
very proper place in our public high 
schools. 

Business courses were first offered by 
some of our public high schools in 1893-94. 
The increase since, in students, is shown 
by the following figures: — 


15,220 
33,075 
68,890 


New York State leads with 11,411 stu- 
jents; then follow, amgng others, Massa- 
chusetts, 9,397; Pennsylvania, 7,415; 
Ohio, 5,339; Illinois, 5,018; Iowa, 4,918; 
Michigan, 4,622; Nebraska, 4,559; Kan- 
sas, 3,441; New Jersey, 2,985. All told, 
business is taught in 5,040 institutions in 
the United States.—Walter J. Ballard. 


VARIETIES. 

“If your daughter trusts me, sir, why 
can’t you?” 

“She doesn’t care how much a thing 
costs, and I do.”’—Life. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a 


’ N with good general education wanted for department work i 
PECIALISTS SeHools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Selects, and 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying %60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THe EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Leads in the percentage of Its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schermerhorn 3 umsuny 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(H) Allentown, Pa. 


OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON. 
Operates in every State. Successful teachers 
seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
immediately for fail vacancies, Manual free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ss. 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde block, 


CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


SAN FRADCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WRSTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENUY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers, 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
15643 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 


Si EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpa. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dxs Moinzs, Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. e e 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


No. 61 9th St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted MO 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and successful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual oppcrtunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pupils; college aflili- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole, 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 


w4 EN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention Journal of Education, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


education that are within the reach of no other institution 
in this country or in Europe. 


set upon the student's ambition. 
instruction. 


Music Courses are supplemented by such other branches 
as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature, 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ 
Tuning, Choir Training and Musical Journalism. The 
Normal Department trains for intelligent and practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods. 


gives unsurpassed opportunties to pursue courses in Klo- 
cution and Oratory. 


opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable ad - 
vantazes to the music student,and are such that are 
enjoved only in an institution of the scope of the New 
England Conservatory—in the recognized music centre 
of the country. Diplomas are granted to those satis- 
factorily finishing their courses, and graduates are 
eaverly sought as teachers and musicians, 


New fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a musical 


The seope of its courses is such that no pe “et are 


Every department under a master, Class or private 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocgl 


An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 


Allpartientars and year book will be sent on application, 
GRORGEE W. CHADWICK, Dirceter. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 


these cautions. 


price, 25 cents. 


By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. 


Paper ; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WILLIs. 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 
become skillful and interested, — ready in 
Paper; price, 25 cents. . 


It is inval- 


Use it, and pupils will soon 
oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO; 


203 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON : 


29-A B Beacont. 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


WASHINGTON’S BIKTHDAY 


THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 
FRANKLIN 
CHRISTMAS 


[m] 


PENMANSHIP DAY 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) 


FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 


AKBOR DAY 
WHITTIER 


Address 


STATE DAY 
LINCOLN 


H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
29 A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


subsoription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


*“‘Joarnal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 


N. EK. PUBLISHING CO. 


to the JOURNAL JAR YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS to the 


29-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


UNIQUE IDEA 


IN 
JOURNALISM 


NEWSPAPER 


FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 


put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 


FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Samples free. 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


who are now using it. 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Mlustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LittLe 
Curonicie as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Lrrr_e Curonicre in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


New England Agents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


{t has long been the opinion of*the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CutLp Stupy OF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


- « Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East St. 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


CINIVK: RSILY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


v New York. ¥ 
N. E. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, »<~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ITATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


A. G. Boyorn, A. M, 


Qrars NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. Beoxwira, 


Qtate NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroueuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


qa LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WINSHIP AGENoY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to piace the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTIoNn within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro 


vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PustisHinG Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WINSHIP 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Simpl 
Livre: 
Le Sec 
La La 
La La 
Le Fr 
Lectur 
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